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Literature 
‘¢ The Story of Venice ’’ 
By Alethea Weil. Illustrated, (Story of the Nations, ) G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 

No ONE can look at certain kinds of architecture without 
beipg immediately impressed .with’ the soul, the spirit, the 
national individuality that hang about them like a perfume, 
an indelible something distinguishing one sort from all 
others. How different is the lotus-motif of the Nile from the 
acanthus blossom or curling ramshorn of Hellas, and these, 
in their turn, from the arrowy pinnacles, flamboyant arf and 
prismatic windows of thé Goths! Just so it is with the na- 
tions that have created these distinctive styles of art. The 
word “ Venetian”’ brings up spontaneously a vision at once 
complex and gorgeous, whether those exquisite spirals and 
uutings and tintings of glass float before the imagination, or 

hether it be films of thread more fleecy than a spider's 
Web, or wrought-iron of delicate workmanship, or many- 
Wolored costume, or painting dyed in shimmering hues of the 
Cazoon, or an architecture revelling in Eastern intricacy and 
leolor. It is enough to say “‘ Venetian ” to differentiate this 
from all.other styles or nationalities, Roman, Greek, Spanish, 
Old German, A nation thus pronounced and marked as 
with artistic stigmata from the very start must have been 
very remarkable and possessed a history, or, better, a story, 
singular, romantic, fascinating in a high degree. 

And so we actually find it. From the time Attila expelled 
the inhabitants from the mainland to the group of muddy 
islands two or three miles out in the Adriatic, down to the 
days when, in’ an outburst of vengeance, Napoledn demol- 
ished the Republic in 1797-8, the story of this island-com- 
monwealth has been a mixed woof and weft of mingled poem 
and picture, The most Oriental of Italians, the Venetians 
have always united a warm temperament steeped in artistic 
instincts with a Phoenician love of commerce and adventure. 
Their Orientalism, genial, intense, picturesque, was always 
remote from the frigid ceremoniousness, the colorless formal- 
ism of the Palzologi of the neighboring city, where a mush- 
room Hellenism reigned supreme on the hills of Constanti- 
nople, They made of their islands a wonderful lace-work of 
bridges and canals and squares and palaces, which served a 
population renowned for its passionate sensuousness, its 
pomp, its wealth, its love of the-beautiful—a pageant-loving 
city of revellers undyingly associated with carnivals all the 
year round, but not more than with the finest school of col- 
orists to be found in the world of art. And it seems to us 
that, in treating such elements of her story so meagrely, the 
author of this book has lost a great opportunity. What we 
want to know about Venice in this series is not the endless 
procession of her Doges and dates and wars and treaties: it 
is the story of the men who have made Venice marvellous 
and manifold, a thing of beauty on the seas, a magic influ. 
ence in fine art, discovery, printing, glass-work and the thou- 
sand things that have made life more charming and noble 
because Venice has lived. One cares not a jot or a tittle 
how many Foscari or Falieri or Contarini there were squab- 
bling for her throne, or what happened before or after the 
innumerable “leagues” or broils into which she got with 
Rome or Germany. ‘The genuine histories of Venice tell all 


this to nauseation; but what we do hunger after for this 
most gorgeous metropolis i is a combination of Ruskin, Hora- 
tio Brown, Byron and Yriarte—a spider-web skeleton of dates 
festooned with dew.drops and donnes-bouches from the poets, 
novelists, folklorists, essayists. who have’ drunk delight from 
‘Venice, and-who have made her an inspiration to all students 


and travellers. Mme. Weil has perhaps taken her task too 
seriously and solemnly, but even in spite of this she has made 
it interesting, what with the illustrations and anecdotes with . 
which she has made oases amid the dreary waste of Doges, 
and what with an extremely thorough knowledge of her sub 
ject. A plague on the excessive conscientiousness of his- 
torians, especially when they essay to “ popularize” their 
science! Recall old anecdote-loving, mendacious Herodotus 
and Livy and Marina, and even Brantéme. How the Medici 
and the Bourbons Jive in Brantéme’s pages and in those of 
Saint Simon! Is it too La Rochefoucauld-like to say that 
the art of writing history is the art of telling lies delight- 
fully ? 





‘*In Old New York”’ , 
By Thomas A, Janvier, Harper & Bros. 

WITH A LIGHT FEATHER and a keen nib, Mr, Janvier, who 
has described the Latin part of North America, now comes 
nearer home and tells us of the city we think we know bes’, 
but concerning which so many of us have much to.learn. To 
have information given to us deliciously sugared, in the guise, 
almost, of delightful fiction, is very acceptable, When, further, 
well-known artists give their best pictures on well-laid paper, 
we have little fault to find with the outward form of the dainty 
book. Here is an abundance of maps, illustrations, old dia 
grams in black letter accuracy, and pictures, which show the 
perfected art of yesterday, with the imagination of last even- 
ing playing over the afternoons of two centuries ago. The 
Dutch dynasty and Nieyw Amsterdam are treated respect. 
fully and with sympathy. Then begins the evolution of New 
York, in which are the important stages of the Colonial rule 
and the English governors, to whom New York was chiefly a 
place for land speculation and money-making. The Revolu- 
tion with its horrors is depicted with force and accuracy. In 
the War of 1812, our second war for freedom, thé victorious 
blue-jackets and gay privateersmen are the chief figures on 
Broadway and down on the Battery. Then begins the evolit- 
tion of speed across the ocean ferry. The great packets are 
followed by the clippers, and after the side-wheelers come 
the propellers, and after the propellers the double screws, until 
now the limit of time is within five days and a half from End 
to Hook. New York City, however, would never have become 
the New York of even our fathers, had not the waves of the 
great fresh water oceans been joined to the brine of the Hud- 
son and the sea. 

All these stories of development are told in delightful style 
by.a penman who knows what to leave out, and who con- 
stantly mellows his pictures with well-chosen perspectives of 
the old home-lands of Holland and England. Like a good 
Philadelphian, he spells correctly the name of the pretty 
Japanese flower named after Dr. Wistar, and his references 
and the picture of “a wistaria walk” are.proofs that he knows 
how attractively vines and flowers relieve the sombreness of 
the mural part of New York, They are, undoubtedly, vast 
improvements on the old undertakers’ signs nailed on church 
walls. Certain out of-the-way nooks, like those of Chelsea 
and Lispenard Meadows, are described with a tenderness 
that seems like love itself. Other curiosities like the Battery, 
the Debtors’ Prison and various old time pleasure-gardene, 
reappear as if by magic resurrection. Mr. Janvier has that 
happy knack. of taking from what is new that slick and 
“store clothes look” which is so disagreeable to the lover of 
things that are rich and mellow as well as old; while, at the 
same time, on his ancient landscapes, edifices ‘and out-of. the- 
way places, there is no mildew, but only what is quaint, rich 
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and lovable, Print, pictures, paper and index are worthy of 
this artistic and thoroughly delightful treatment of an old 
theme. 


The Chinaman At Home 

Chinese Characteristics. By Arthur H. Smith, Fleming H, Revell Co, 
THERE IS ALL the difference between an intaglio in onyx 
and a pencil scrawl on paper to be discovered between Mr. 
Smith’s book and the printed prattle of the average globe- 
trotter. Our author’s work has been done, as it were, with 
a chisel and an emory wheel. He goes deeply beneath the 
surface. His title is well chosen, for what he has studied 
long and patiently are characteristics, and these he sets forth 
as clearly as the well-struck gold coin bears the image of the 
steel matrix. He has lived in China twenty-two years, close 
to the people, as a misgjonary of the American Board. Be- 
ing, first of all, possessed of that key to the Chinese character 
—the language,—and understanding it as an exponent of 
speech, of literature and of psychology, he is able to show us 
what it tells about the ‘yellow brain.” Not satisfied to go, 
as it were, behind the camera, the touched and finished pic- 
ture, or even back into the storehouse where the negatives of 
five thousdnd years lie in their pigeon-holes, he has put the 
actual man and woman of flesh and blood under his lenses. 
He knows the Chinaman probably better than the average 
son of Han knows himself, and his work is therefore unique 
in the small mountain of foreigners’ books on China. He 
discusses the economy, industry and politeness of the Chinese, 
and pays high tribute to their exellent qualities. He shows, 
however, that they have no regard for the value of time, care 
little for accuracy, have a pronounced ability to misunder- 
stand and a conspicuous talent for indirection. The men of 
Sinim are not only intellectually turbid, but nothing is more 
common in conversation with an educated Chinaman than to 
experience extreme difficulty in ascertaining what he is talk- 
ing about. ‘There is very little logical connection in his dis- 
course, while it is almost impossible, apparently, for an ordi- 
nary Chinese mind to entertain an idea and then pass it on 
to another in its original shape. Mental initiative seems to 
have been lost, and this is actually considered a virtue. Any- 
thing like originality in thought is hooted down as impious. 
> In literature the highest ideal of perfection is to say nothing 
which comes from one’s own thinking, but to lay a literary 

floor in mosaics of quotation. 
Physically, the Chinaman seems to have no nerves at all. 
It seems to make no particular difference to him, how long 
he remains in one position. He will write all day like an 
automaton. If he is a handicraftsman, he will stand in one 
place from dewy morn till dusky eve, working away at his 





weaving, his gold-beating, or whatever it may be, and do it 


every day without variation in the monotony. Indeed, he 
seems to have no consciousness that there is a monotony to 
be varied. . The school-children are subjected to an amount 
of confinement, unrelieved by any recesses or change of 
work, that would soon drive Western pupils tothe verge of 
insanity. Even the babies, instead of squirming and wriggling, 
lie as impassive as so many mud gods. It seems to bea 
physiological fact that to the Chinese exercise is superfluous. 
There seems to be a national indifference to comfort and 
convenience, though their physical vitality, their patience 
and perseverance, contentment and cheerfulness are as pro- 
verbial as their filial piety and benevolence. There is, on 
the other hand, an almost total absence of public spirit. One 
cannot but fail to contrast this great mass of humanity—as 
stolid and impassive as a snow-bank—with the energy and 
burning enthusiasm of the Japanese, who, in military matters, 
are apparently illustrating in China the parable of the loco- 
motive and the snow-plough. The author discusses other 
striking traits, and furnishes what is probably the best analy- 
sis of the Chinese character thus far made by a foreigner. 
There are over twenty first-rate illustrations, a glossary and 
an index, and the book is handsomely presented. 
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‘* Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut’’ 
Gouvernante to the Children of France during the Restoration. 1773- 
1836. Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With Portraits, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

AT THE PRESENT TIME, when women are entering every 
department of literature, art and science and are in the front 
rank of the struggling philanthropy of the day, we read 
with pleasure this record of a woman's life. Writing at the 
age of eighty, she describes with all the vigor of youth the 
events of a remarkable life in a remarkable period. Mme. 
de Gontaut’s gentle -presence permeates these volumes as she 
quietly yet vigorously narrates her past life from her extreme 
youth: we see her character grow in strength with her years. 
She accepts every situation, and makes the most of hef life 
in exile, attaching everyone to herself with whom she is 
thrown in contact; and finally, when settled in her life-work as 
governess, she throws all her energy into developing to the 
utmost the characters of the children with whom she has to 
deal. It was not an easy task to be governess to royalty; 
forbidden to go to her dying husband, because the King 
would not resume the responsibility of her charge, and un- 
able, even, to wear mourning unless a permit was granted, 
as it was against the etiquette of the court—her sole idea 
must be the children committed to her charge. The book in 
the original, with the nicety and directness of the French 
language, would probably reveal more fully the daintiness of 
Mme. de Gontaut's character, for, no matter how good the 
translation may be, one cannot change the dress without 
somewhat affecting the person. Still, Mrs. Davis has given 
us a very readable translation. At her children’s request, 
Mme. de Gontaut began the tale of her life, opening it with 
the modest preface, “One can hardly be expected to write 
well at eighty, but at that age one has a right to expect the 
indulgence of devoted friends.” She was born in 1773, the 
year before the first meeting of our Continental Congress. 
Her father superintended the education of the Children of 
France (Louis XVI., Louis XVIII. and Charles X.), and 
she was brought up in intimate association with the royal 
family. At the age of sixteen, she heard the first cries of 
‘“‘ Les aristocrates a la lanterne!” and saw the angry mobs in 
front of her own home. Being stopped in their effort to fly 
the country, they quietly withdrew to an old family chateau, 
where her father died.. She fled to England with her mother, 
and the life of the ¢migrés is described very charmingly ; the 
“profound silence and absolute quiet of the streets of Lon- 
don” were a great change from the lively Parisian thorough- 
fares, but the young girl soon learned to love her new life. 
In London she married M. de Gontaut, and they went to 
housekeeping at Epsom. 

A very interesting episode of her life, and one which recalls 
Dickens's “Tale of Two Cities,” is her journey to Paris, to 
attend to financial matters. She alone of her family could 
go, because her name had been omitted from the list of 
¢migrés, on account of her youth, She started from London 
as Mme. Frangois, leaving two young children behind her 
and fearlessly crossed the Channel, only to be arrested on 
landing at Calais. After many tribulations she reached Paris, 
and by the assistance of friends succeeded in her mission. 
On one of the stormy days of 1797, when universal terror 
reigned in Paris, she was smuggled out of the city and safely 
reached London. Of her life there, every line is replete with 
interest. She met the nobility of England and made life-long 
friends of many of them, Wellington amongst others. On 
the accession of Louis XVIII. she returned with him as a 
member of his suite. Her husband had left earlier, as soon 
as he was freed from proscription, and her mother and one 
daughter remained behind. But Louis said, “As for my god- 
daughter, she is indispensable,” and her loyalty never wavered 
nor disputed her sovereign’s will. Louis entered France 


triumphantly ; at Rouen his speech gave rise to comment, 
and Mme. de Gontaut, with keen, far-seeing sagacity, said 
“What, are they finding fault with him already?” While 
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at the Tuileries with the court, she was recalled to her 
mother’s death bed in London. During her sojourn there, 
Napoleon returned from Elba; the King again fled, and 
Waterloo ended the Hundred Days. . Of this battle she says: 
—“The pen falls from my hand as I attempt to describe it. 
As a French woman, I was profoundly affected by it.” She 
returned to France and was appointed by the restored King 
one of the ladies to meet the Princess Caroline of Naples at 
Marseilles and escort her to Paris upon the occasion of her 
marriage with the Duc de Berri, son of Charles X. It was 
after the assassination of the Duc and the accession of 
Charles X , that Mme. de Gontaut was appointed Gouvern- 
ante to the Children of the Duchesse de Berri. At first she 
hesitated, knowing that acceptance meant loss of liberty and 
independence, but loyalty prevailed, and she accepted. She 
devoted herself heart and soul to the education of these 
children. Being always with the court, she is very interest- 
ing in giving the details of the short reign of Charles X., his 
exile and death. Although she had finished the education 
of Mademoiselle, she remained with the court until she 
attained the age of sixty-one. She closes her Memoirs with 
a letter from the Duchess of Parma, her own Mademoiselle, 
who had been married, lost her husband, and was now regent 
of Parma Mme. de Gontaut says of it:—*I have educated 
Mademoiselle from the hour of her birth, and this letter is 
my title of honor.” The book is handsomely made, and the 
old portraits beautifully reproduced. 





Edwin Booth 
Recollections by His Daughter, Edwina Booth Grossmann, and Letters to 
Her and His Friends, The Century Co. 

PaRTS OF THIS handsome volume have appeared in Zhe 
Century, but the completed work leaves an impression that 
no scattered magazine articles could create—an impression 
of a lonely, melancholy, loving man, whose heart was 
chasteried, not embittered, by the trials of life, and whose 
affections and thoughts were too sacred and deep for utter- 
ance by even his own eloquent lips and magic voice. Mrs. 
Grossmann's Recollections are told with loving simplicity; 
but, well as she knew and admired Booth the father, we are 
tempted to think that she, too, never understood fully and 
completely the soul of Booth the man. The tone of the let- 
ters selected for publication indicates that no thought of 
their ever reaching the public eye suggested itself to the 
writer, and this gives a touch of reverence to our feelings in 
reading these outpourings of affection for his wife and his 
daughter, the informality of his notes to friends. As Mrs. 
Grossmann says, these letters “ present a side of my father's 
temperament and disposition hitherto concealed from his 
friends as well as the general public. They reveal a depth of 
soul, a firmness of purpose, a high resolve to battle against 
life’s struggles which make it incumbent upon me to publish 
them. They constitute, indeed, a better and more complete 
autobiography than that which in the past I have so often 
urged upon him to write. I fear his innate modesty and 
reluctance to speak of his own triumphs and misfortunes 
would have severely handicapped him in such an undertaking. 
But his letters to me and to his many friends speak of him as 
he was, without reserve or fear of harsh criticism.” 

Most of the letters are narrowly united by the strong band 
of Booth’s private, as distinct from his public, life. There is 
an interesting reference, in a letter to Miss Emma Cary, to 
his first vote:—‘I voted for Lincoln t'other day—the first 
vote I ever cast--and I suppose I am now an American 
citizen all over, as I have ever been in heart.” Of his brother, 
John Wilkes Booth, he writes, in a letter dated July 28, 1881, 
and addressed to Nahum Capen :— 

‘* DEAR SIR—I can give you very little information regarding my 
brother John. I seldom saw him since his early boyhood in Baltimore. 
He was a rattle-pated fellow, filled with Quixotic notions. While 
at the farm in Maryland he would charge on horseback though the 
woods, spouting heroic speeches, with a lance in hisshand, a relic 
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of the Mexican war given to father by some soldier who had served 


under Taylor. We regarded him as a good-hearted, harmless, 
though wild-brained boy, and used to laugh at his patriotic froth 
whenever secession was discussed. That he was insane on that 
one point no one who knew him well can doubt. When I told him 
that I had voted for Lincoln's reélection he expressed deep. regret 
and declared his belief that Lincoln would be made king of America, 
and this, I believe, drove him beyond the limits of reason. I asked 
him once why he did not join the Confederate army, to which he 
replied :—‘ I promised mother I would keep out of the quarrel if 
possible, and I am sorry that I said so.’ Knowing my sentiments, 
he avoided me, rarely visiting my house except to see his mothen 
when political subjects were not touched upon, at least.in my pres- 
ence, He was of a gentle, loving disposition, very boyish and 
full of fun—his mother’s darling—and his deed and death crushed 
her spirit, He possessed rare dramatic talent, and would have 
made a brilliant mark in the theatrical world, This is positively 
all I know about him, having left him a mere schoolboy when I 
went with my father to California in 1852. On my return in 1856 
we were separated by professional engagements, which kept him 
mostly in the South, while I was employed in the Eastern and 
Northern States, I do not believe any of the wild, romantic stories 
published in the papers concerning him; but of course he may have 
been engaged in political matters of which I knew nothing, All 
his theatrical friends speak of him as a poor, crazy boy, and as such 
his family think of him, Iam sorry | can afford you no further 
light on the subject. Very truly yours, 
EDWIN BOooTH,” 


The actor's work is ephemeral and dies with the genera- 
tion that saw him at the zenith of his powers. His name 
survives, to be true, but his. achievements become matters 
of conjecture and untrammeled fancy. The material monu- 
ment which Booth built unto himself, while bent only on the 
well-being and comfort of his fellow-players—the club house 
in Gramercy Park,— was,the result of many years of consid- 
eration of the actor's wandering, homeless life. On the day 
after the opening of the Club on Dec. 31, 1888, Booth wrote 
this letter to his daughter :— 


‘*THE PLAYERS, 16 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK, Jan, 1, 
1889,—Happie New Yeare! God bless you, darling, and all of 
you! The thought of your not being well alone marred my full en- 
joyment of last night's delightful success—the culmination of my 
professional hopes, I cannot describe the universal joy that per- 
vaded all hearts present, the sympathy expressed, and the entire 
success of everything—except my speech. I broke down towards 
the close of it, but it passed off with é/a¢. Everything else was 
perfect—the clock, with deep cathedral tones, tolled 12 in the 
midst of Barrett’s reading of your blessed letter—just in time, as 
though it had been prearranged. White, the architect, went into 
ecstasies at the success of everything, and exclaimed :—‘ Even the 
log burned without smoking,’ which we feared it would not do in 
the new chimney. I suspected that Barrett had a poem to read, 
but the dear letter was a happy surprise, and the wreath and your 
apt quotation on the card were delightful. You got as much 
applause as I did. I wired Dr. Parsons of his success, Several 
were here from Boston. Harry Burnett and Mr. Wendell, Fair- 
child, and others were prevented from coming; so was Furness, so 
was Jefferson, but all sent messages. Barrett and | got to bed 
about 5 o'clock this a. m., but got little sleep; we both feel 
wretched in consequence, The papers are full of it, but I’ve not 
had a chance to read them yet. Since I rose at 1 o'clock I’ve been 
busy packing my things at the hotel to bring here, as we both con- 
cluded to pass the balance of the week ‘at home,’ When we get 
well set we will have a ladies day for you. My head is now in a 
whirl, of course. Old Mr. Connor and Murdock, with other old 
actors, were present. Judge Daly just interrupted me; sends his 
love, and has ordered his lunch, Several of the best men of New 
York are here, and it will no doubt be the rendezvous of the 


choicest. Some are in the library reading, and it really seems as if 


we had been going for years instead of one day, All the exclusive 
neighbors in this most conservative quarter are pleased instead of 
offended by the innovation. of a clubhouse in the midst of their 
respective mansions, as they were at first. All believe, as I do, 
that this will be of more real benefit to the actor than anything ever 
done in the world, * *'* Only old distinguished actors are 
‘on the free list.’ * * * The list is overful, and we must go 
slowly now, lest we exclude the acters we want,” 


The illustrations include portraits of Booth from a da- 
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guerrotype taken in 1852, and from photographs taken in 
1854, 64 and 89; and reproductions of Oliver I. Lay's por- 
trait of Booth as “Hamlet” (1887), Jervis McEntee’s oil 
sketch of him as “ Richard III.” and John Collier’s portrait 
of him as “Richelieu,” painted during Booth’s last engage- 
ment in London. 


‘+ Early London Theatres ’’ 
By T. Fairman Ordish. The Camden Library, Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. OrpisH undertook this work at the suggestion of the 
tate Halliwell-Phillipps, who had been interested in some pap- 
ers on the old playhouses, contributed to Zhe Antiguary by 
Mr. Ordish, and urged him to continue and complete the 
subject in a book. The present volume, which treats of the 
theatres “in the fields,” or outside the city, is the first half of 
the fulfilment of a promise made in response to this sugges. 
tion. Until recently very little was known concerning these 
theatres. ‘The only playhouses whose history had been even 
tolerably investigated were the Globe and Blackfriars (not in- 
cluded in this volume),which had attained their reputation from 
their connection with Shakespeare. Malone's “ History of 
the Stage,” in the “ Variorum Shakespeare ” of 1821, gives 
scarcely any information about the earlier theatres “in the 
fields”—the Theatre, the Curtain, Newington Butts, the 
Rose, the Hope, and the Swan—described by Mr. Ordish; 
and the account of them published by Collier ten years later 
in his “History of Dramatic Poetry” (and the re-issue of 
1879 is not improved) is quite unreliable. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, Furnivall, and Rendle have made valuable additions to 
our knowledge of the Bankside and the playhouses there ; 
but there was room for further investigation, even in the 
field where they had labored so well. 

Mr. Ordish’s introductory chapters deal with the state of 
things in London before the theatres, properly so-called, 
came into existence—when plays were performed on stages 
erected in the streets or at the sacred wells, like Clerkenwell 
(the Clerks’ Well) and Skinner's Well in the northern part of 
the city, and were still of a religious character, like the mira- 
cle-plays at Coventry, Chester and York. In the year 1409, 
a play was rendered at the Skinner’s Well which lasted eight 
days, according to Fitzstephen, “ and was of matter from the 
creation of the world.” Circular theatres, like the old Ro- 
man amphitheatres, followed—open-air arenas with tiers of 
seats surrounding them. ‘Then the court-yards of inns, with 
the galleries about them, were used for the purpose. The 
Theatre, the first building claiming the name, was circular, 
and had scaffolds or seating-places round the arena; it was 
open at the top, and was made of wood. When plays were 
given, a movable stage was set up in the arena, A “ tyring- 
house ” and other erections for convenience were attached to 
it. The variations and improvements in the theatres subse- 
quently erected are minutely explained in Mr. Ordish’s suc- 
ceeding chapters. The illustrations include maps of London 
in 1572 and 1593, representations of the theatres described 
in the book, the stage for acting a miracle-play, the Tabard 
Inn of the “Canterbury Tales,” the Falcon Inn, etc. An 
index of five pages is appended. The second volume, treat- 
ing of the theatres within the city limits, is to be published 
shortly, completing what is likely to become the standard 
authority on the subject of these old London playhouses. 





The Abandoned Farm Again 

Abandoning an Adopted Farm. By Kate Sanborn, D. Appleton & Co. 

Ir Miss SANBORN scored a point in every paragraph and 
furnished a delightful book for a warm, sunny day on the 
piazza, or a cold, wet day by a log fire in “ Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm,” she has done no less for her readers in 
her new book. Like all its predecessors, it has the true 
Sanborn touch, which is one of inexhaustible vitality and a 
tare appreciation of the humorous, or, more correctly, of the 
ridiculous, which give a racy flavor to all the stories she has 
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to tell. And what a storyteller she is! Not a romancer, 
to be sure, though, disheartening fact, her books ave classed 
as “Fiction” in the public libraries! All she claims to be 
is a simple storyteller, relating the occurrences of plain, 
every-day life from her own delightfully amusing point of 
view; but she finds it difficult to get even this natural, un- 
pretentious claim conceded to her. All her statements, she 
tells us, are received with a general air of suspicion; her 
simple sincerity is not accepted as genuine; when once she 
has introduced a veritable incident, she is immediately ac- 
cused of: inventing ; and any unvarnished recital of original 
Sayings is oftener than not put down to her skill at manufac- 
turing “ out of the whole cloth.” Despite such accusations, 
always causes of amusement to her, Miss Sanborn goes on 
her way with unquenched zeal, relating simple stories of real 
life, pathetic or humorous, as she sees them, letting the 
artistic verities take care of themselves, hugging to her heart, 
as she says, a motto of her own invention :—* Anything may 
happen.” The charm of her attitude is that she experiences 
an unshakable security in it—the strictures of purblind 
editors and inconsequent critics have not the slightest effect 
upon her imperturbable spirit. Toward them she reveals 
herself clearly, if humorously, in a story relative to her own 
experience :— 

‘**Once,’’ she says, ‘‘1 ventured to write down a whole story 
almost exactly as it had happened, adding, by way of setting only, 
a sort of prologue and epilogue. An editor returned it with the 
stricture, ‘Too intentionally pathetic!’ I was reminded of the 
ornithologist who criticised an owl in a shop-window. ‘The man 
who stuffed that owl,’ he said, ‘knew nothing whatever of the 
genus strix.’ As he discoursed upon the true anatomy of fowls, 
enforcing his argument by the dreadful example in the window, the 
dreadful example winked at him, thereby cutting short the dis- 
course and saddening that wise man.”’ 

To those familiar with Miss Sanborn’s experiences in 
‘‘ Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” and with the devotion she 
bestowed upon that beloved Farm of her Adoption, reclaimed 
and beautified as it became under her hand, its abandon 
ment would be a matter of sad interest, were it not that she 
tells us that she rejoices in the prospect of more land to till 
—and that all her own.—and of more complete solitude, 
which, despite her genial spirit, she seems to crave; for all 
of which she declares herself so grateful, ‘so happy in it, 
that it will never be abandoned.” Secure in this “rest of 
heart and pleasure felt at home,” Miss Sanborn will, we 
hope, give us many more delightful records of her personal 
experiences, which will always interest us, because they ex- 
hibit so intrepid a spirit combined with such infinite capaci- 
ties for natural and hearty enjoyment. 


” 





‘¢ Truth ”’ 
By L, de Villeneuve. Gestefeld Pub, Co. 

‘¢* TRUTH’ IS A NOVEL,” says the author, modestly seeking to 
evade the plaudits of the public behind the rampart of a confessed 
pseudonym. It may be added that it is, also, a monument of un- 
conscious humor. ‘‘I have not written for the fashionable world 
alone,” says this candid historian in his preface, ‘‘but trust that 
my book will be read by all the bright minds of the day, and that 
men of culture, reading between the lines, may grasp the great 
thought of the closing century, to which all-life now tends,” Is 
not that fine? Double-lead the advertisement of any patent medi- 
cine, and ask the world to read between the lines the wisdom of 
Prof. von Helmholtz, But let us look at the lines themselves. 
‘‘Truth” is a fair Southern girl with a soul too big for her white 
muslin dresses. The result is trouble for her numerous suitors. 
As she coyly relates the tale of them to her godfather, we can see 
what havoc this soul wrought. One ‘‘ was very nice,’’ she said, ‘‘a 
lawyer, well-dressed, fashionable, and he did smoke such nice 
cigars,” But nice cigars are expensive, and Truth was poor, so 
the lawyer loved and rode away. But Truth was not desolate. 
‘« Ah sir,” she said, ‘‘I had a tall, blond real-estate man for a 
beau. We walked on the breakwater. The new moon looked 
down upon us and the evening star shone brightly. My fine, manly 
beau said, ‘}isten to me! I will say what I have to say in original 
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poetry.” Think of that! However, Truth was reserved for 
another fate. Although she was passionately adored by her 
godfather, the celebrated, aristocratic and rich Dr. L, of New York, 
and had gazed down that gentleman's throat to find it a ‘‘rosy 
channel toa finely developed interior, free from disease of any 
kind,” she married a man named Leb Dai who had yellow whiskers 
and reminded her of Santa Claus in his youth. Truth’s soul could 
rise even above that. 

Meanwhile the story moves to the jungles of Africa. Two 
hungry travellers are about to make a fire to cook their supper, 
when Dr. L. descends casually from a tree and discourses to them 
on the flora of the country. They are charmed and urge him to 
return with them to their party. In a company they sit around the 
camp-fire a thousand miles from the nearest settlement of white 
men, while the Doctor discusses at length such appropriate and 
germane questions as the definition of will power, matrimony, 
and the difference between Buddhism and Brahmanism, Plainly 
he is qualifying for an affinity with Truth. With her, also, 
matters are reaching a climax, for, after a son was born to her and 
yclept Justice Dai, she very properly got a divorce from Leb and 
set out to marry the discursive and aristocratic Doctor. It was a 
very swell affair, indeed, this celebration of secondes noces, a bishop 
officiating at midnight in a great church crowded with the élite of 
New York, Truth gave a reception to a thousand persons, and 
then chose from the fashionable world ‘‘a small, exclusive set, 
much to the chagrin of the larger number, who felt the slight.” 
But Truth was happy now, for the Doctor gave her all the mulled 
cider she wanted (‘‘ the drink of drinks”), published her books at his 
own expense, abused her critics, and did everything that could be 
expected of a loving husband. But when Truth found that even he 
was human and abused his washerwoman, her ethereal soul refused 
to put up with the world longer. ' One day she had the ball-room 
decked as a mortuary chapel, but in white, and, after seeing 
visions of mulled cider, she went and died upon an improvised 
bier in her best Paris night-gown. This comes as a dramatic rebuke 
to the hilarious reader, who has followed her fortunes thus far. 

A Milton Concordance 
A Concordance to the Poetical Works of john Milton. By John 
Bradshaw. Macmillan & Co, 

THIS woRK, by the late Inspector of Schools in Madras and 
editor of Milton, Gray, and other poets, is the first concordance of 
Milton worthy of the name. The inferior and inaccurate compila- 
tion by Prendergast (1857) has long been out of print; and the 
one prepared by the late Mr. C. D, Cleveland (1867) was merely a 
verbal index, giving references without quotations to the poems 
and lines in which each word occurs, This was a great improve- 
ment, however, on Todd’s ‘‘ Verbal Index” (1809), in which 
more than three thousand errors have been counted. Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s book is on the same general plan as Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s 
‘* Shakspere Concordance,” the quotations being no longer than 
can be got into single lines of a double-columned octavo page. 
Under the first word, Aaron, for instance, the three quotations 
are:—‘' P, L. 3,598, in 4's breast-plate”; ‘' P, L. 12,170, Moses 
and A.”; ‘‘P, R. 3,15, oraculous gems on 4's breast.” Singu- 
lars and plurals are indexed separately, contrary to general usage 
(as Band and Bands, Bank and Banks); but nouns and verbs of 
the same spelling are not separated, even when of different etymol- 
ogy. Thus under Bear we have among some forty instancés of 
the verb two references to the animal, one being the stellar quad- 
ruped; and among eleven quotations under Bears, all but one are 
to the verb. We should have preferred to have all the bears in a 
cage by themselves. . 

Propositions, pronouns, auxiliaries, and the like, are omitted, as 
by Mrs, Cowden-Clarke; but we are glad to find the three in- 
stances recorded in which the new form 7¢s occurs in the poems, 
In his preface the editor includes znactive and unactive among 
‘* words spelled differently ” (like frenzy and phrensy, dropt and 
dropped), and Milton's form appears to be always wnactive; but in 
his day, as earlier, many such words had the prefixes zm and un 
interchangeably. These are more common in Shakespeare than in 
Milton; but the latter has zngrateful five times, and ungratefully 
once—the only instances in which he uses the words. A list of 
abbreviations of titles might well have been prefixed to the book, 
though not necessary for scholars familiar with the poems. Young 
students might not at once understand abbreviations like H (for 
the Hymn on the Nativity), or 4. W. (the Epitaph on the 
Marchioness of Westminster), or W.S. (Epitaph on Shakespeare), 
though P. Z.,P. R., L., C., ete., would not puzzlethem. The 
typography of the book is unexceptionable. 
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‘¢ Litian [lorris ’’ 

By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin, Little, Brown & Co, 

THAT DISTINGUISHED historical novelist who waded through 
such seas of slaughter in ‘‘The Deluge” and ‘* With Fire and 
Sword” has reappeared before the American reader, thanks to 
Mr, Jeremiah Curtin, in a more idyllic vein. The contents of this 
volume form an ill-assorted quartette of prose pieces. |More than 
half the volume is taken up by the first story. It is followed by 
two brief sketches, one of which, ‘‘Sachem,”’ is the best thing in 
the book. The last of the four is simply a description of a bull- 
fight at Madrid, well written, but too long drawn out, and no 
more a story, in the same sense as the others, than is the bull- 
fight itself. The title-story naturally demands chief attention, 
but it has the same tendency to be prolix that mars the effect of 
the bull-fight. It lacks, also, construction, being no more than a 
rambling narrative in which events merely string themselves to- 
gether. The narrator, a Polish adventurer of high birth, had un- 
dertaken, years before, to lead a caravan across the plains to Cali- 
fornia. One of the pilgrims was the beautiful young heroine. 
They met and loved and were married. But the long course of 
their pilgrimage to the promised land delivered them out of the 
hands of Indians only to plunge them into famine and pestilence, 
Lillian died and the man still waits through his old age for the 
last journey and another meeting on ‘‘ those celestial plains.” In 
50 pages the story would have been admirable, in 150 it is tedious, 
though with passages of delicate feeling that are like glimpses of 
starlight. In its present form it has, also, that unfortunate 
quality which complains continually, ‘‘1 have been run through 
two moulds.” None of that quality is to be found in the humor- 
ous study of the circus Indian, who was the last ‘‘ Sachem” of 
the terrible Black Snakes, The book is poorly illustrated by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 


And Other Stories. 





‘* The Humour of Ireland "’ 

THERE IS a large proportion of chaff in this volume, selected 
by D. J. O’Donohue. Much of it is by writers now living, which 
may account for its insertion, Were it all winnowed away, there 
would be left much good grain, but nothing like so much as might 
easily be garnered, Only a single specimen of Gaelic literary 
humor is given, in extracts from the twelfth-century ‘‘ Vision of 
Mc, Conglinne,”’ a story which both in subject and in style an- 
ticipates Rabelais. This appears in the exact and racy translation 
of Dr. Kuno Meyer. Modern Gaelic wit and fancy, also, are but 
slightly represented by Mangan’s versicn of that delightful homily, 
‘The Woman of Three Cows,” and by various riddles and 
proverbs. Of folk-tales and ballads there are, perhaps, more than 
enough, though few of the latter could be spared. Indeed, a large 
proportion of the best things is anonymous, or of uncertain 
authorship. The reason given by Mr. O’Donohue, that humor is 
too common to be thought worth claiming or acknowledging, is 
probably the true one, There is a larger, but still not a representa- 
tive, selection from the Anglo-Irish literature of the eighteenth 
century. The two examples of Swift give no idea of his force as 
a satirist or his skill as a stylist. No reader of extracts can claim 
the slightest acquaintance with Goldsmith, It is the fashion, at 
present, to be unjust to Sterne, and the editor of this volume falls 
in with it. Steele, O’Keefe and Sheridan are better treated. A 
few of Sir Boyle Roche's best bulls are given. There are extracts 
from Moore (from ‘‘ The Fudge Family”), Lever, Lover, Griffin, 
O'Mahony (Father Prout), Maginn, Ferguson and Boucicault, * 

The extreme variety of the matter doubtless renders the task of 
the compiler a difficult one, and is the cause that most Irish an- 
thologies, etc., are disappointing. In the present case the reader 
has first to learn to like; or, rather, not to dislike, the recklessness 
which is a common characteristic of all Irish humor, and then he 
must appreciate, if he can, the very different literary aims .of the 
old Gaelic seannachies and the last-century essayists and dramatists ; 
he must distinguish the temper of the gentleman without a career 
from that of the peasant without a hope of improvement, make a 
large allowance for the unfortunate position of men like O'Mahony 
and Maginn, acquire a taste for their classical and Bacchanalian 
fooling, and be prepared to find more bitterness than humor in 
the pdlitical squibs of to-day. To help him to do all this, and to 
bring out those traits that are truly national, should have been the 
editor's aim, but he does not seem to have thought anything of the 
sort fequisite. His book, however, may tempt others into the 
field. The illustrations, in facsimile of wash-drawings, are spirited. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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Poetry and Verse 

Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, editor of the post- 
humous edition of poor, blind Marston’s verse, has undertaken 
to perform a similar service for the poetical remains of Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy. O'Shaughnessy, who died in 1881 at the age of 
37, was one of the group of singers that clustered. around Rossetti 
and Swinburne. His principal works were ‘‘ An Epic of Women,” 
‘*Lays of France,”’ ‘* Music and Moonlight ” and ‘‘ Songs of a 
Worker,” the last-named having been published after his death. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse once declared that his work was of unequal 
merit, but that ‘‘ when whatever is trivial in it has been winnowed 
away, there must remain, as long as English verse is preserved, a 
residuum of exquisite’ poetry, full of odor and melody, and 
essentially unlike the work of anyone else.” This appreciation, 
pronounced while the speaker's grief at the loss of his friend was 
still fresh, will hardly stand as the final word of criticism on 
O’Shaughnessy’s work. This volume of selections, at all events, 
smells strongly of tuberoses. 
narrow and puerile, his mood plaintive and unmanly. O’Shaugh- 
nessy himself, we learn, was notable for his gay, laughing disposi- 
tion, but his verse oscillates between the lackadaisical and the 
sepulchral. Some of the poems in his last volume, ¢.g., ‘‘A 
Love Symphony” ‘‘ Lynmouth” and ‘‘ En Soph,” indicate a riper 
taste and a wider sympathy; but that his verse is ‘‘ essentially un- 
like the work of anyone else” we beg emphatically, face Mr. 
Gosse, to deny. Nor has it vitality enough to justify Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s well-meant effort to rescue it from a congenial tomb. 
‘Arthur O'Shaughnessy, His Life and His Work, with Selections 
from His Poems,” by Louise Chandler Moulton. (Stone & 
Kimball.) 





TO THE ‘POEMS, NEW AND OLD,” of William Roscoe 
Thayer, the historian, we can and do give the most cordial and 
unqualified praise. Here, at least, is genuine poetry with no sug- 
gestion of douts rimés, poetry which renders the inference of an 
intelligent maker not only possible but inevitable. Here, at least, 
is a singer whose outlook on life is that of a man and not that of 
an overgrown baby, a singer who endeavors to express the uni- 
versal consciousness and to contemplate the things of time under 
the aspect of eternity—to ‘‘see life steadily and see it whole.” 

_ Withal, his method is that of the poet, not that of the metaphysi- 
cian; form and spirit in his verse are as closely conjoined as in life. 
In ‘‘ Waverley Revisited,’’ which describes the home of the poet’s 
boyhood as viewed with the eyes of a man, one finds something of 
the brave and wise tenderness of Arnold and other tempered souls, 
one regains a glimpse of the intuitions that come in listening to the 
music of some great master.. The ‘‘ Elegy on a Little Friend Who 
was Drowned ”’ resembles ‘‘ Waverley Revisited” in sentiment, as 
well as in its union of lasting truth with fleeting emotion. In 
**Disenchantment” is presented a pessimistic view, that of a 
naturalist who believes mankind to be little better than animated 
automata, and who finds his only consolation in the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. On the other hand, in the satire en- 
titled ‘‘ Overheard in Hades " an extremely harsh judgment is pro- 
nounced upon Schopenhauer. Mr. Thayer's translations from 
Hafiz are pretty, and “‘‘Halid” has some dramatic power. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Mr. WALTER WARREN, whose ‘‘ Columbus the Discoverer ” 
was recently reviewed in 7he Critic, has made a second appear- 
ance in the ré/e of dramatic poet. ‘' The Aztecs,” indeed, is 
greatly superior to its predecessor, The scene is laid in Mexico in 
the early part of the fifteenth century. Monaska, the hero, is a 
young and handsome captive, who is chosen by the Aztec maidens 
to personate the sun-god, an honor which involves a cruel immo- 
lation. But, aided by a compatriot in the service of the Aztec 
priesthood, he escapes to his own country, accompanied in his 
flight by the beautiful Walvon. The principal characters are 
sharply drawn, the language has some force and picturesqueness, 
and the dialogue shows the author to be proficient in what may be 
called stage psychology. But the faults of taste and judgment 
which disfigured Mr. Warren’s earlier work recur in ‘‘ The 
Aztecs,” though they have grown less frequent and less glaring. 
Mr. Warren defends his anachronisms in a labored argument 
which entirely misses the main point—v/z., that the necessary 
‘* dramatic ilJusion ’ cannot be maintained if the characters act or 
speak with palpable incongruity. He might as well dress his 
Aztecs in trousers and silk hats as allow them to say ‘‘’tis not my 
circus” (p. 65), ‘‘phonographic phrases” (p. 100), or ‘‘ whose 
every~pulse-beat was a piston’s throb” (p. 115). His plea that 
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the exclusion of such anachronisms, ‘‘ if logically carried out, would 
lead to our excluding the use of all except very elementary and 
hence very unnatural, often unpoetic” language, is an excellent 
joke. Sophocles and Ben Jonson and Schiller contrived to dis- 
pense with modern scientific terms, yet, surely, their works are no 
less poetical than those of Mr. Warren. (Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co.) 





Mr. RuFus C. Hopkins, the aged author of ‘‘Roses and 
Thistles,” tells his readers :—‘‘ I neither expect-nor desire fame from 
the publication of these verses; but should they chance to make a 
smile on the lips of Sadness, dry a tear on the cheek of Sorrow, 
cause one to halt in a career of crime, give hope to a despairing 
soul, or throw one ray of light on the great mystery of destiny— 
then I shall not consider they have been in vain.” . It is extremely 
improbable that the publication of ‘*‘ Roses and Thistles”’ will 
have any of these desirable results, for the reason that the book is 
unreadable. The author and the proof-reader have doubtless gone 
through the whole of these 480 tedious pages, but it is safe to pre- 
dict that no one else will. Yet the sun shines and the rain falls 
upon the bad poets as well as the good, and the former have a 
clear constitutional right to express themselves to any who care to 
listen. (San Francisco: William Doxey.)——‘‘ ‘THE POET OF 
PoETs’: The Love-Verse from the Minor Poems of Edmund 
Spenser,’’ edited by Alexander B. Grosart, is the title of the new 
volume in the Elizabethan Library. ‘It contains the love-verse 
from ‘t The Shepheardes Calendar,’’ the hymns of Love and Beauty, 
and in Honour of Love, Beauty and Heavenly Love, the ‘*‘ Amor- 
etti,”” ‘‘Epithalamion,’”’ ‘‘ Prothalamion” and ‘* Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Again.” With portrait of Spenser, (A. C, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 

CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM has brought out a new edition of 
his ‘‘ Voyage of the Liberdade,”’ reviewed in 7he Critic on its first 
appearance, in 1890. .A Second perusal of the fresh, breezy 
chronicle leads us to repeat the words of praise then written, The 
invigorating air of the ocean is in these pages, which contain, also, 
an unconscious revelation of all the best Yankee characteristics 
in their fullest measure: courage, determination, humor and in- 
genuity. We wish the book good fortune on its-second voyage, 
and recommend it to all who have hitherto neglected to become 
acquainted with a delightful American tar, whose yarns are spun 
of fact, and who spins them well. (Roberts Bros.)——‘t THE 
TABLE TALK of Abraham Lincoln,” edited by William O. Stod- 
dard, is not table-talk at all, but a collection of Lincoln’s opinions, 
taken from his speeches, his correspondence and other sources, on 
the Union, mercy, humor, personal liberty, slavery, the Civil War, 
assassination, temperance, divine providence and other subjects. 
Mr. Stoddard was one of Lincoln’s private secretaries during the 
years 1861-4, and has made a creditable little book of dzcfa that 
are well worth preservation. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) The 
Overland Monthly for Jan.—June, 1894, devotes a good deal of 
space to the Midwinter Fair at San Francisco, Among other 
articles of interest we note the continuation of the series of ‘‘ Fam- 
ous Paintings Owned on the West Coast,” ‘‘ The Chinese Six Com- 
panies,” by Fong Kum Ngon, ‘‘ Did a Chinaman Discover Amer- 
ica ?” by Frederick J. Masters, the military and political importance 
of the Nicaragua Canal, by Frank L. Winn and W. L. Merry, 
‘* Palmistry in China and Japan,” by Stewart Culin, and ‘‘ Up the 
Columbia in 1857,” by Fred. M. Stocking. (Overland Monthly 
Pub, Co.) 








THE THIRTY-NINTH volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography” contains nearly six hundred names, from Charles 
Morehead, a member of the Bombay medical service, who died in 
1882, to John Myles, the Welsh baptist (1621-84). The greater 
part of the 446 pages in this volume is given to the Morgans, 
Moriers, Morisons and Morrisons, Morleys, Mortimers, Mortons, 
Moseleys, Mountjoys, Mowbrays, Murrays and Musgraves. Among 
the contributors are J. G. Alger, G. S. Boulger, Prof. R. K. Dou- 
glas, J. D. Duff, James Gairdner, Sidney Lee, Cosmo Monkhouse, 
Norman Moore, Stanley Lane-Poole, Leslie Stephen and Canon 
Venables. The excellent, just and discriminating article on Miss 
Mulock is from the pen of Richard Garnett, LL.D. Adequate 
appreciation of this monumental work is now so freely and gener- 
ally conceded, that it is superfluous to repeat again the oft-spoken 
words of praise. How much material the novelist and short-story 
writer may find in its pages is, perhaps, not so widely known. 


, The last week in the life of Daniel Morgan, the Australian bush- 
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// vanger, chronicled here, furnishes an excellent illustration :—‘‘ On 


Sunday, 1 April, 1865, he ‘stuck up’ Bowler’s station and carried 
off a well-known racing mare; on Tuesday he robbed one Brody, 
a butcher; next day he ‘stuck up’ Bond’s station, Upotipotpa, and 
left a message for Bond that he wanted to shoot him; then he de- 
tained the Albury mail and robbed the bags, remarking that he 
had ridden one hundred miles for the purpose; the next day he 
visited Evans's station and fired the granaries; he spent the Friday 
in robbing carriers on the road to Victoria, and arrived at Peech- 
alba station in that colony on Saturday. Having successfully mas- 
tered the McPhersons at Peechalba, he proceeded to spend the 
evening with them, inviting them to sit down with him to tea, re- 
questing Miss McPherson to play the piano to him, and talking 
freely of his mode of life. A maid-servant found means to evade 
his vigilance, and gave the alarm to'a neighbor; the house was 
soon surrounded by civilians and a few police, who waited for the 
morning, when Morgan came out of the house driving his hosts 
before him with a revolver in each hand. One Wendlan (or Quin- 
lan), to whom the duty had been assigned, shot him at sixty paces 
from behind cover. * * * Morgan’s head was cut off and sent 
to Melbourne. * * * Morgan is said to be the original of 
Patrick in Rolf Boldrewood’s well-known novel, ‘ Robbery Under 
Arms.’” (Macmillan & Co.) 





‘*HONEYCOMBS OF LIFE” is the title which the Rev. Lewis 
Albert Banks, D.D., has chosen for his handsomely printed book of 
sketches, portfolio papers and sermons. The first of the twenty- 
five chapters takes its name from a text in Samuel, wherein it is 
shown that sweetness and light go together; for, when the honey- 
comb was tasted, the original ‘‘ Brother Jonathan” was immedi- 
ately enlightened. No doubt most people would rather receive 
knowledge and vision through this ‘‘Greater Vehicle” (as the 
Buddhists would say) of deliciousness than by walking along the 
noble eight-fold path of self-denial and strict virtue. Dr. Banks, 
without being a Buddhist of either the southern or northern kind, 
holds a sunny philosophy and loves sunshine, not only in the 
homes of the rich, but in the lives of common folk, His sermons are 
well sprinkled with poetical quotations, lively anecdotes and selec- 
tions from dialogue and diary. He says good things about Lowell, 
Whittier, Lucy Larcom, Dr. Talmage and ‘our brother in yellow,” 
with whom Uncle Sam does not keep his treaties, amd whom the 
Japanese are thrashing with pertinacity. Evidently aman who 
writes such cheery words as fill this book is not likely to lack for 
audiences, and, in changing from Boston to Brooklyn, suffers no 
doss of intellectual power. We have been especially pleased with 
the sermon entitled ‘‘ A Crown for the Man who Fails,” (Lee & 
Shepard.) 





‘* THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS ” is told by the Rev. Morton 
Dexter of The Congregationalist. Most loyally and appropriately, 
he dedicates his work to the memory of his father, the Rev. Henry 
Martyn Dexter, who spent much toil, time and money in unearth- 
ing so many interesting details, before unknown, of the’ lives of 
the founders of American and British Congregationalism. The 
writer's style is not brilliant, nor is the glow of enthusiasm found 
on his pages, yet it would be difficult to find a book that is more 
calm, candid and sober. Hence its high value as a work of his- 
tory. It rarely .steps beyond the clear line of kndwledge based on 
documents, and, though there are a hundred tempting questions 
on which imagination might throw the light of romance, the con- 
scientious author refuses to be wise above what is written, and so 
contents himself with demonstrable truths. It is probable that 
future research will bring forth the solution of questions which 
still refuse to be answered, but for the present it is quite certain 
that students familiar with the original sources will accept this 
monograph as the standard of known history. There are larger 
volumes devoted to the general subject, but we have here the 
matter in a nut-shell. The author’s standpoint is that of a loyal 
congregationalist, but there are, in every chapter, evidences of a 
sincere wish to avoid unfairness or discourtesy. The notes giving 
references and authorities are set in an appendix, to which there is 
also subjoined an index. The book opens with a picture of the 
England which the Pilgrims left, the differences between Puritan- 


‘isny and Congregationalism being clearly stated. The story of 


the exodus from England and of the stay in Leyden is given w7th- 
out evidences of exhaustive study of the influences which moulded 
the Pilgrims while in the land of toleration and liberty. The ani- 
mating spirit of the narrative is to show that, first and last, the 
Pilgrims were congregationalists, and that their history cannot be 
separated from their religious views. The voyage across the At- 
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lantic is freshly retold, Necessarily the greater part of the book 
is devoted to the American part of the story. Asa handbook for 
study by ‘‘Scrooby club3” and others, this book can be recom- 
mended most highly. Nevertheless, the full story of the Pilgrims 
as men and women and as the beginners of American life and in- 
stitutions remains to be told. (Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
school & Pub’g Soc.) 





‘* THE STREET OF Human Habitations,” by Mrs, Rays-Lineham, 
is an effort to put before the general reader some of the results of 
recent archeological and anthropological research, It is written in 
a popular style, and is abundantly illustrated with engravings taken 
from many works, for the most. part known only to specialists, 
Mrs. Lineham begins with the stone age as it was illustrated at 
the Paris Exhibition, tells about cave-dwellings and mammoths, 
bone carvings and stone daggers. She figures neolithic pottery, 
flint arrow-heads and cyclopean walls, Then she shows what the 
work of the first metallurgists is like, their bronze celts and torcs, 
their stone moulds for spear-heads, their ornamental mounts for 
drinking-horns. A pair of woollen trousers of the iron age is 
illustrated, and swastika brooches, and coats of chain-mail from 
Danish bogs, and silver goblets with figures of the gods, Then 
we pass from Denmark to Egypt and Mesopotamia and their ear- 
lier civilizations. The Levant, Persia, India and Japan get a 
chapter apiece. The text is not confined to descriptions of the 
dwellings and belongings of these people, but gives, also, some 
account of their daily lives, religions, governments and literatures, 
The book may be commended to readers who wish to gain with 
little trouble a general idea of the many topics included, (London: 
Chapman & Hall..——-WE HAVE RECEIVED a pamphlet contain- 
ing a report of the baccalaureate sermon on ‘‘ Christian Concen- 
tration ” delivered by the Rev. Wm. Hall Moreland, A. M., to the 
class of ’94 at St. Matthew's School, San Mateo, Cal., and, in 
another pamphlet, a sermon for boys, preached at the same institu- 
tion, by the Rt. Rev. William Ford Nichols, D. D., Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. Thetitle of Dr. Nichols’s sermon is ‘‘ Making a Record.” 
Both may be commended for the perusal of boys and young men 
of other schools, 





‘‘NEW STREAMS IN OLD CHANNELS” is a volume of selections 
from the writings of Lyman Abbott, D.D.,edited by Mary S, Haynes. 
Dr. Munger furnishes an appreciative and eulogistic introduction, in 
which he claims for his friend the rank of chief apostle of the new 
theology, and the most able exponent of its relations to evolution 
and sociology. The Lowell Institute lectures, he thinks, though 
provoking debate and shattering many a cherished idol of belief, 
have been of immeasurable value in convincing the public that 
Christianity must be interpreted under evolution, How wide- 
spread this conviction is, may be a question. The selections vary 
in length from a line to a page, and are partially classified. The 
teach no new truths, but only such as are old as humanity itself, 
and as the spirit of the gospel. The adjectives in the title should 
be transposed, for here we have rather a fresh presentation of 
familiar themes than any novelties of doctrine. These pages insist 
upon the duties of self-sacrifice, service, integrity, aspiration and 
reverence, And when the author emphasizes the thought that 
right living is worth more than all the creeds, what does he but 
re-echo the assertion for which the poet of Twickenham has been 
anathematized through a century and a half ?— 

‘* For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
But the oldest and most hackneyed truths need frequent re-state- 
ment, and few can bring out their inmost sense more forcibly than 
our Brooklyn divine. This little volume is sure of a wide wel- 
come, and will inspire many a soul toward the highest and best, 
There is a brief index, soniewhat oddly constructed, yet of much 
use, nevertheless. (Lothrop Pub’g Co.) , 





‘*VEXILLA REGIS "—‘‘ Royal Banners "—is the title of a little 
book of selections from celebrated writers on many topics and 
arranged in twelve chapters, one for each month, Under January 
there are extracts on Music from Ruskin, Balzac, Moore and Car- 
dinal Newman, and on Compassion from Blake, Lowell, Words- 
worth and Holmes; and each group of extracts is headed by a text 
or two of Scripture. The compiler has taken pains to bring to- 
gether passages that have more than a superficial connection with 
one another, and in this respect the collection is far superior to 
most of its kind. It is excellently printed on toned paper of good 
quality, and, with its rubricated title and early Christian symbol of 
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crpss‘and doves, is a beautiful book to look at. (Boston: Berkeley 
Updike.) A BOOK of somewhat similar character, but made up 
wholly from the writings and sermons of James Freeman Clarke, 
is entitled ‘‘Messages of Faith, Hope and Love.” Many extracts 
are from unpublished sermons, others are from the author’s works 
on ‘* The Ideas of Paul,” ‘‘Commonsense in Religion,’” ‘‘ Vexed 
Questions in Theology,” and from his poems. The frontispiece 
is a half-tone portrait. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 





EPWARD L. CuTTs, D.D., who has written a score or 30 of 
volumes on historical and practical religion, now appears as the 
author of ‘‘ The Villa of Claudius,” a tale of the Roman-British 
church in the fourth century. As in Becker’s ‘‘ Gallus” and 
** Charicles,’’ of which the reader is reminded, the thread of story 
is very slender, the plot and narrative being subordinated to the 
description of localities, dwellings, customs and costumes. The 
work has evidently been carefully done, and the result is a vivid 


picture of the domestic, social and religious life of those remote an- - 


cestors of ours. There is just enough love and strife in the book 
to give the flavor of excitement considered so essential. (E. & J. 
B. Young & Co.) ——‘' A LIBRARY CATALOGUE,” with columns 
for title and edition, shelf or mark, author, editor or translator, 
volumes, size, date, number of pages, place and publisher and 
remarks, and further arranged alphabetically, will be found con- 
venient by owriers of books, and more especially by those who 
lend their books and do not always have them returned, (Lee & 
Shepard.) —-‘‘ WHERE TO Srop; A Guide to the Best Hotels in 
the World,” by the author of ‘‘ King’s Handbooks,” gives ‘‘ an- 
nouncements and descriptions” (in point of fact, advertisements) 
of 400 hotels, and a list of 3,000 others, more concisely treated, 
with their rates, etc. So far as we are acquainted with the foreign 
hotels, we can testify to the general good character of those here 
included; and the book is likely to be useful to the traveller. 
(Boston: Moses King.) 


London Letter 


THE MOST INTERESTING EVENT of the week, to play-goers, 
at least, has been the production, at the Savoy, of a new comic 
opera in which Mr, F. C. Burnand has collaborated with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, ‘‘ The Chieftain’ was produced on Wednesday 
evening with every attendant success: musical critics pronounce 
the score the best Sir Arthur has written since his earliest works, 
and the libretto speaks for itself to the untuneful. It is not pre- 
cisely a brand-new piece, Some years ago, under the title of 
‘* The Contrabandista,” it was performed at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration, after a hurried preparation—the whole piece being written, 
composed, rehearsed and produced in the space of sixteen days. 
At its first production it did not greatly attract: now, entirely re- 
written and with innumerable new numbers, it seems likely to run 
into the summer. Theided has a touch of Gilbert. A band of 
ladrones are in search of a new leader, and it is decided that the 
first prisoner they capture shall be installed as chieftain. The 
man secured is one Peter Adolphus Grigg, a British tourist travel- 
ling with a camera, who is at once forced into unwelcome great- 
ness as a brigand-chief. Amusing complications follow, and the 
curtain falls upon Grigg’s eventual release, his wife having been 
ingeniously kept in ignorance of his lawless escapades. The 
prima-donna is Miss Florence St. John, who scored a sound suc- 
cess, and Grigg, in the hands of Mr. Walter Passmore, was a 
creature of infinite entertainment. Sir Arthur Sullivan, despite 
his recent accident, conducted the opera, and at the close appeared 
upon the arm of Mr. Burnand to bow his acknowledgments. 

Last night was a very interesting occasion at the Cheshire 
Cheese, in Fleet Street. Among the Bohemian clubs in London 
there is none more genuine than the Johnson, and last night was 
that of its anniversary dinner. Before I mention the especial oc- 
casion, however, it may be well to say a few words about the 
Johnson Club, which may not, perhaps, be familiar to all readers 
of The Critic. This friendly coterie, then, meets once a quarter 
at one of Dr. Johnson’s old haunts, and partakes of a supper, fol- 
lowed by punch and a churchwarden pipe. At these meetings 
freedom of speech is the order of the day: it is understood that 
members may criticise each other, both personally and profession- 
ally, with every license. The result is, as a rule, a very amusing 
evening. Last night was the 110th anniversary of Dr. Johnson's 
death, and the guests of the evening were Mr. Austin Dobson and 
Mr. Herbert Railton, Mr. G. H. Radford retired in rotation from 


* the position of Prior, and was followed by Mr. Augustine Birrell. 


Mr. Austin Dobson made a brief speech, Mr. Alfred Perceval 
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Graves sang his own inimitable ‘‘ Father O'Flynn,” and a travesty, 
by Mr. L. F.. Austin, of Mr. Dobson’s ‘‘ Ladies of St. James's” 
was also recited. Three verses from this clever parody I cannot 
but quote :— 
‘‘ The Journalists of Fleet Street 
Wear shoddy on their backs, 
They dwell in gruesome garrets 
Beyond St. Mary Axe. 
But Publishers, my Publishers, 
Keep flunkeys on their stairs, 
In ostentatious mansions 
In distant Western squares. 


‘« The Journalists of Fleet Street 

Have precious little cash, 

They put their all in papers 
Which swiftly go to smash: 

But Publishers, my Publishers 
Sit twirling of their thumbs, 

While sweated clerks with ledger: 
Jot up colossal sums! 


‘* The Journalists of Fleet Street, 
When taking of their ease, 
Invoke the frequent tankard 
That haunts the Cheshire Cheese; 
But Publishers, my Publishers, 
As epicures enjoy 
The wines of Mr. Nicol, 
The soups of the Savoy.” 
Mr. Dobson must have taken genuine pleasure, one would think, 
in so sincere a form of flattery. 

The annual representation of a Latin play by the scholars of 
Westminster also took place last evening, the piece chosen being 
the ‘‘ Andria” of Terence. As everyone, of course, knows, the 
chief attraction on those occasions, both to actors and audience, is 
the original epilogue, which concludes the exhibition, an epilogue in 
which, in refreshing dog-Latin, the events of the year are generally 
satirised, This year’s burlesque seems to be one of the best on 
record, The scene is a street in Uganda, and Dromo of the 
‘« Andria” is ensconced in a cage, bent, 4 /a Prof. Garner, on the 
study of monkey-language. It seems that all the characters have 
migrated to Uganda, being sore pressed by the exactions of the 
London County Council and the privations consequent upon the 
Democratic Budget. Lesbia is there to examine the morals of the 
new Empire Theatre; Mysis figures as a lady bicyclist, in knicker- 
bockers. Popular tunes like ‘‘Daisy Bell” and ‘‘ Linger Longer, 
Loo.” are set to Latin words, and the fun is continuous and 
abundant. 

The annualdinner of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund was held on 
Tuesday, Mr. Beerbohm Tree occupying the chair, from which 
he delivered a lively and entertaining address, and propounded 
encouraging statistics, The.toast of ‘‘The Drama” was given 
by Mr. Hall Caine, who said many suggestive and valuable things 
about the moral problem in the modern play. The response was 
entrusted to Mr. C. Haddon Chambers, author of the successful 
‘* John-a-Dreams,’’ who was brief, but to the point, During the 
evening subscriptions amounting to some goo/. weré promised. 

At Sotheby’s, yesterday, there was a sale of autograph letters, 
which included several documents of unusual rarity and value. 
A letter from Gardinal Richelieu, dated November 18, 1622, 
fetched 38/., one from Robert Burns to Peter Miller, containing an 
account of Burns's travels in the Highlands, 23/. Four full pages 
from Gibbon to his publisher were knocked down for 18/. Ios. ; 
a note from George Eliot, referring to ‘‘Romola,”’ secured 57. A 
Nelson went for 5/. 5s., an Oliver Cromwell for 9/. 15s., and an 
early Ruskin for 8s, 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier, late of Daly’s company, was married on 
Sunday to Miss Violet Vanbrugh in the presence of a distinguished 
assembly. Miss Vanbrugh’s real name is Barnes; her father was 
the Rev. R. H. Barnes, Prebendary of Exeter, who was an old and 
close friend of Gordon, about whom he wrote a valuable little 
monograph. Mr. Bourchier and his bride are spending a few days 
in Paris, but both are to appear in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new 
play, ‘‘ Slaves of the Ring,” shortly due at the Garrick Theatre. 

An American lecturing tour seems now to be the Ultima Thule 


of literary ambition. We have given you Dr, Doyle and Deans 


Hole, and now it seems that Miss Florence Marryat intends to 
follow their example. Her subjects—‘t The New Woman ” and 
‘* Theosophy "—do not promise particularly well; the former is 
exhausted, the latter, thanks to the efforts of Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, exploded. But Miss Marryat should do well as a 


lecturer, seeing that she is no novice on the platform; at the be- 
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ginning of her career she starred the provinces with Mr. George 
Grossmith and a musical entertainment. She has a fine voice and 
an implicit faith in those strange doctrines of spiritualism which 
she has expounded in ‘‘ There is No Death.” 

I have kept to the last what is, perhaps, the most interesting tit- 


‘bit of the week—the announcement that Mr. W. E. Henley is once 


more filling an editorial chair. From the January number he will 
control the fortunes of The New Review, to which he brings all his 
familiar energy and strength, and a powerful list of contributors. 
There is something more than commonly important in his return to 
the arena of ‘ournalism. 
LONDON, 14 Dec., 1894. 


Boston Letter 


THE BRIEF AND SIMPLE funeral services of the Rev. George E. 
Ellis, D. D., on Sunday, marked the last on earth of an honored 
schclar and a widely known, industrious antiquary. He was a 
thorough lover of patient research, and in this way gave much to 
the world that otherwise might have been lost. The Massachu- 
setts Historical Society honored him with its Presidency, and his 
death marked the first decease in office of a presiding officer of 
that organization, Through the recent.death of the Hon. Robert 
C, Winthrop, the Rev. Dr. Paige of .Cambridge is now the only 
member having connection with the Society for half a century. 
George E, Ellis was born in Boston, Oct. 8, 1814, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1833 and at the Divinity School in 1836, being the 
last survivor of the theological class of that year. For six years he 
was a professor of systematic theology at the Divinity School, He 
was at one time editor of 7he Christian Register and afterwards of 
The Christian Examiner, besides being the author of numerous 
biographies and memoirs, In the service of Harvard he acted as 
one of its overseers and was honored by the College with the de- 
grees of D. D. and LL. D., only three persons before his time 
having received both these degrees from the Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Dr, Ellis was a warm friend of Robert C. Winthrop for 
more than half a century, and was that gentleman’s successor in 
the Presidency of the Massachusetts Historical Society; both of 
which facts are emphasized by the closeness of the dates of their 
deaths. In his will Dr. Ellis leaves his house and $30,000 to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, $10,000 to the American Anti- 
quarian Society, and the residue to Harvard College, to forma fund 
in memory of his son, John Harvard Ellis of the class of 1862. 
The will forbids the use of this fund for the Divinity School or the 
theological department of the University. 

At Harvard, this week, according -to the catalogue just issued, 
there are 1,667 students in the College proper, and 3,295 in the 
entire University, with 337 teachers, No Secretary has yet been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Frank Bolles; 
Prof. J, P. Cooke's chair of chemistry is taken by Prof. Jackson. 
It is interesting to note that the College has this year 137 scholar- 
ships for undergraduates available, with aid amounting to $40,000. 
As a result of the recent educational conferences, the Harvard 
Faculty has altered the entrance requirements in English, to har- 
monize better with its system, whereby that study forms the only 
required work in the curriculum. The examinations in English 
after next year will be extended in time, and will count for two 
hours instead of one; and in every case knowledge of the books 
from which the topics are taken will be regarded as less important 
than ability to write good English. The Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, D.D., whose connection with the College has been so in- 
timate, has received a call to the Bartlett Professorship of Sacred 
Rhetoric at Andover Theological Seminary, to fill the place caused 
by the death of Prof. Pease, who took the chair when Prof. 
Tucker was appointed President of Dartmouth. Dr. McKenzie is 
a graduate of Phillips Academy and of the Seminary, and, al- 
though he has not yet decided regarding the position, he has con- 
sented to lecture at Andover for three months, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, who also comes to mind naturally when 
writing of Harvard, was seventy-one years old on Sunday last. The 
day was remembered in congratulatory letters from his many 
friends. 

Book and picture collectors are growling tremendously over the 
recent sale of reiics that once belonged to William Warren, the fa- 
mous old actor of the Boston Museum stage, The announcement of 
the auction was hidden in an obscure advertisement, so that few 
who are interested in souvenirs of this kind knew of the sale until 
it was over. As a result, water-colors painted by Joseph Jefferson 
and given by him to Warren went at the absurd price of one dol- 
lar apiece, while autograph pictures from famous men and women 
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sold from three cents upward. Two busts were bid off at two 
cents! A three-volume set of Dickens, bearing Warren's auto- 
graph dedication to Miss Fisher, brought thirty cents a volume. 
A bust of Jennie Lind was captured by somebody for twenty-two 
cents. The busts of Jefferson and Booth that Warren kept in 
places of honor were sold for thirty cents. As illustrating the 
range of prices, 1 may add, also, that an old-fashioned Chickering 
piano brought just $5.25. But the collectors are most angered 
over their loss of the pictures and paintings. Right here 1 may 
mention that the Club of Odd Volumes has elected as its president 
for the ensuing year Mr. John P. Woodbury. 

The testimonial to Dr. Samuel F, Smith, in honor of his author- 
ship of ‘‘America,” is slowly gathering some momentum, but 
friction among the organizers will, I fear, be likely to prevent its 
taking definite shape. The idea, as outlined by his friends, is to 
have a monster meeting in the big Mechanics’ Hall, where 20,000 
people could be admitted at fifty cents each, and where patriotic 
exercises commemorative of the writing of ‘‘ America’’ and of the 
influence of its author would be the attraction, Dr. Smith has 
consented to the proposed memorial. 1 think I have mentioned 
in an earlier letter that he was a classmate of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes at Harvard, and is now one of the four survivors of that 
famous class, 

A proposition is on foot, also, to establish some suitable memorial 
to the Rev. Dr? Andrew P. Peabody. Francis W. Hunnewell 
(class of 1860), Boston, Charles C. Beaman (class of 1861), New 
York, and five other. gentlemen will form a committee to determine 
the form of the memorial. Subscriptions are to be sent to Amory 
A. Lawrence, Box 2155, Boston, and, as it is desired to have as 
large a number of graduates represented as possible, on ‘account 
of the universal love felt for the late dear old chaplain of Harvard, 
subscriptions of $10 or less will be welcome. 

BOSTON, 25 Dec., 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE CENTRAL ART ASSOCIATION, which has its headquarters 
in this city, is attempting to satisfy what the journalists would call 
a long-felt want: it is trying to bring the artists and the public 
nearer together—to make art more accessible and familiar to the 
scattered population of the great West. Under the initiative of 
Mrs. T. Vernette Morse, the society was organized about a year 
ago, with little capital, but much enthusiasm, as its motive power, 
Under a definite understanding of its aims and methods, Mr, 
Hamlin Garland accepted the Presidency; Mr. Lorado Taft, the 
sculptor, and Miss Josephine Locke assisting him as Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Morse as Secretary, Mr. Franklin H, Head, since no 
society would be complete without him, as Treasurer, anda dozen 
well-known Chicagoans as counselors. The society endeavors to 
give lectures on modern art and exhibitions of American work, not 
only in the large cities, but in the smaller towns of the Western 
States. By a little judicious management a circuit of towns is 
established, with a guarantee from each town sufficient to: meet 
the expenses of transportation and exhibition; and then fifty or a 
hundred pictures, represefiting recent thought and work, start on 
their tour of education. The Association has just begun its work, 
of course. During its first winter little could be done. Yet 
already it has held exhibitions in Memphis, La Crosse and Madi- 
son; and now a circuit has been opened for this winter in Lincoln, 
which will include Topeka, Kansas City and, probably, Omaha, 
Davenport, Des Moines and other cities, Penetrating to the inner 
sanctum of the Association, the other day, I found the President 
and first Vice-President hard at work nailing up boxes, and at 
once conceived a new respect for the formidable duties of these 
offices. ‘' Yes, it takes a good deal of our time,” Mr, Garland 
confessed. ‘‘ You see, we have one man helping us here, but we 
can’t afford to have more, and we've ‘got to get these pictures off 
to Lincoln. We find that, by this judicious economy, we can give 
an exhibition for about two dollars a canvas, if the towns are not 
too far apart. We have in these boxes about a hundred pictures 
—some of the best in the recent show at the Art Institute, and 
others beside, and we try to make the list representative of the 
most advanced work by our most sincere men, It makes a very 
good show, I assure you, and it goes to people who don’t have a 
chance to see pictures, who have no idea what is going on.” And 
the President neglected his packitfg-boxes to talk about the high 
hopes of the Association. Mr. Garland is an extremist in art, as 
in everything else. He is a little too much inclined to make a lake ~ 
of the ocean, to bound its tides and currents within the narrow 
shores of atheory. To him impressionism is the only kind of art 
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there is, and he does not hesitate, in his lectures, to denounce all 
other schools, gncient and modern, in order to place his favorite 
high in honor. -But his practice is less exclusive than his theory, 
and, in making up these exhibitions, he is ready to give their fair 
share to the conservatives, if only to make the ultras shine the 
brighter. No better man could have been found to execute the 
purposes of the A’ssociation, for he has all the indomitable energy 
of a pioneer, with a faith in the present and future of American 
art which will move any mountains that may venture to get in his 
way. > 

The Association has just opened its first Chicago exhibition i 
Mr. Taft's studio, showing sixty pictures from a group of painters 
in Indiana, I wondered what Hoosier art would prove to be, as 
I obeyed the call of these five unknown men, for, though one or 
two had shown pictures at the Fair, I must acknowledge having 
passedthemby. But, as I entered the studio, I was impressed by the 
sense of something new and fine, like the emotion which assailed 
me at the first view of the Swedish exhibit at the Columbian Ex- 
position. Here is an indigenous art—a group of sincere men 
modestly and eagerly giving us their own. The effect here as 
there is strengthened by the harmony of the exhibit: men working 
in the same mood over the same beloved fields and rivers, and 
showing their work together. Yet there is no monotony—these- 
painters differ widely in temperament and method. Mr. T. C. 
Steele, who, perhaps, leads the group, is a dreamer in landscape, 
a poet who loves autumnal glories and the blue mists that rise 
from winding rivers, and who gives us the very quiver of an 
August haze. There is distance in his pictures, and shining air 
and stillness and color, and, above all, love—that love of all the 

hases of familiar nature which must have begun when he was 
rn, and is still strengthening. Mr. Otto Stark is younger and 
less complete in his development, but, probably, quite as interest- 
ing. His children are delightfully child-like and American, and 
from him one learns the spaciousness of the prairies, One 
prairie sunset by him—a landscape which is all sky, gorgeous scar- 
let and green and purple sky—-is a pure song.’ The other men, 
Mr. P. O. Adams, Mr. William Forsyth and Mr. R. B. Gruelle, 
are none of them commonplace, each having his points of strength 
and charm. Altogether the work of this Indianapolis group is 
sincere, imaginative and significant. These men paint what they 
have loved from infancy; they have studied abroad, but they can- 
not paint there, 

It was my good fortune to see the other day a recent master- 
piece by Whistler. Mr. Arthur J. Eddy, a young Chicago lawyer, 
who has been collecting pictures of late, sat, or, rather, stood, for 
his portrait to Whistler in October, and the picture has just arrived. 
There is little to say of a work so perfect, so full of repose and 
power and beauty as this portrait. It is consummate—why try to 
analyse it ?—and, moreover, it is such a gentlemanly thing! The 
pertrait is in soft, clear grays and browns, It shows in full-length 
a tall, slender figure, wearing a cape overcoat, which hangs open 
in long, straight lines over the long, straight lines of coat and 
trousers. The arms fall straight, the right hand holding 
a silk hat, and the invisible left one a roll of paper. The 
young face under its gray hair is most delicately interpreted, 
with a strange, imaginative sympathy that makes the pic- 
ture a wonderful piece of portraiture. Surely, to be painted 
thus is to be immortalized, and if Mr. Whistler had sought through 
the length and breadth of this land, he could not have immortal- 
ized an American, a Chicagoan more typical of certain phases of 
our national and local life. Perhaps he painted with a dim con- 
sciousness of giving young Chicago to the future, as Rembrandt 

ave his Holland to us. Mr. Eddy brought home, also, another 
ull-length portrait—a sombre figure of a philosophically cheerful 
tramp by Manet, a superb example of that painter; and one or 
two other notable pictures. 

The Ceramic Club of this city has been holding its annual ex- 
hibition at the Art Institute. The work of the ladies who. com- 
pose it shows remarkable progress from year to year in both charm 
of design and grace of workmanship. The beauty of certain 
pieces of porcelain and glass shown by Miss Cole, Mrs. Frazer, 
Mrs, Cross, Miss Adams, Miss Miner and several other ladies de- 
serves more praise than I have room to give, and shows a swift 
development of the decorative sense and the power to express it 
fitly in these fragile, delicate table ornaments. 

CHICAGO, 25 Dec., 1894. H. MONROE. 


a 





Mr. CHARLES L. WINGATE, The Critic's Boston correspon- 
dent, has been made a member of the Committee on English Liter- 
ature in the Board of Overseers of Harvard College for 1895. 
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The Author of “ Patty” 


THERE WAS A TIME when Mrs. MacQuoid had the reading 
public at her feet, and when her novels were read with avidity. 
Her name has been well known in American magazines, especially 
as a frequent contributor to Zhe Youth's Companion and Har- 
per's. The latter magazine was the first to print her work on this 
side, ‘‘ At the Red Glove,” one of the brightest of her stories, 
having passed through its pages in serial form. Though her lit- 
erary career dates back to 1859, she still looks fresh and bright: 
her fifty-first book, ‘‘ Appledore Farm,” was published in Sep- 
tember. Many of these books are still popular volumes on travel. 
Her literary success has only been attained by hard work, and 
often through ill-health, with which the pecuniary success does not 
seem to her to have been commensurate. Her first book, inaus~- 
piciously named ‘‘A Bad Beginning,’’ was accepted by George 
Smith, and published by Smith, Elder & Co. in 1862, The favorite 
of all her books has been ‘‘ Patty,” which appeared in Macmiii- 
lan's Magazine in 1870. ‘*‘ Sir George Grove,” she told a repre- 
sentative of The British Weekly (to which we are indebted for 
these facts), ‘‘ was editor at the time, and he told us with what 


From Autoor® Portrait Catalogue.—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & B-o*hers, 


excitement Mr. Macmillan ‘clamored’ for the third volume. I 
think that my short story, ‘ The Courtyard of the Ours d’Or,” 
which appeared anonymously in 7he Cornhii/, \ed to the invita- 
tion to write for Macmillan’s. 1 was calling one day on Mr. 
Craik, and he asked me if I had ever written in 7he Cornhill. I 
said the ‘ Ours d’Or’ was mine, and he exclaimed, ‘ Why, that is 
the very story we have been wondering about!’ and shortly after- 
wards I was commissioned to write ‘Patty.’” Of many of her 
novels the scenes are laid in France. Apropos of this, she says 
that as a girl of seventeen she spent some months with French 
friends, and that her visit made a life-long impression, upon which 
she has always drawn for her most vivid descriptions. George H. 
Lewes, who took a warm interest in her early career, once advised 
her, to write French stories, because. he-believed in the value of 
early impressions, Mr. John Morley, also, has been an encour- 
aging critic, and a special admirer of ‘‘ Patty.” 

Mrs. MacQuoid’s favorite modern novelists are Meredith, Steven- 
son, Hardy and Blackmore. Among French novelists she delights 
in Balzac and Dumas, and in Halévy. Both she and her husband— 
who is an artist and has illustrated many of her books—have.a 
warm admiration for Mr. Stanley Weyman. There has been such 
a healthy protest against the purpose-novel lately in the recent suc- 
cesses of fiction, that Mrs. MacQuoid’s words on the subject have a 
timely interest. ‘‘The true object of fiction,” she says, ‘‘is to 
purify the mind and to lift the reader above worldly things, 
while still keeping strictly to the paths of sincerity and reality. It is, 
I think, no small part of the novelist’s task to amuse his readers, but 
there are few poorer novels than those written merely to amuse. 
If a writer has a noble lesson to convey, he will do so most effec- 
tively, not by conveying the moral in a number of more or less 
monitory pages, but by letting the subject take such fast hold of 
his own mind that it shines through without the need of formal 
statement.” 

Mrs. MacQuoid’s pleasant surroundings have had no small influ- 
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_ distaste. From the moment she had resolved to leave the stage 
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ence on her success in literature. She and her husband live at 
Tooting, South London, in a brick house, which even in wet weather 
wears an aspect of brightness. It stands in the midst of a large 
garden, more common in villages than in London, Her husband 
is the first and wisest critic of her writings, she avers, and there 
are touches on her pages contributed by him, of which the public 
knows nothing, but which to the kindly author herself are the 
marks of an ever-watchful sympathy. JAMES MACARTHUR. 





Lounger 

Mr. S, R, CROCKETT’S ‘‘Stickit Minister” is the book by 
which he made his reputation, and it is the book by which he will 
keep it. It has not been before the public very long, but it has 
already reached the honor of a limited ¢dztion de luxe, of which 
only one hundred copies have been brought to America, The 
edition is illustrated and each copy is signed by the author—at 
least, I can make S. R. Crockett out of the signature on the fly- 
leaf as well as anything. It is only a series of curlycues and might 
stand for any name of about that length. The stories are some~- 
what unequally illustrated. Some have many pictures, others 
have none. The illustrators did their work for love, not money, 
and they consulted their inclination only. Joseph Pennell is the 
most prolific of the illustrators. The most striking feature of this 
edition is the personal quality that goes with it, and the most 
marked bit of this personality is a poem by the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson, printed there for the first time, and which I am per- 
mitted to print for the first time in this country. The book, be it 
remembered, is dedicated to Mr. Stevenson in these words—: 


‘sé To 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Of Scotland and Samoa 
I dedicate these stories of that 
Grey Galloway Land 

: Where 
About the graves of the Martyrs 

The Whaups are crying— His heart 

remembers how.” 
Here are Mr. Stevenson’s lines :— 


‘* Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying— 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now,’ - 
Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how! 


‘‘ Gray, recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant, wine-red moor, 
Hills of sheep, and the homes of thé silent vanished races 
And winds austere and pure! 


‘* Be it granted me to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of home! and to hear again the cail— 
Hear about the graves of the martyrs the pee-wees crying, 
And hear no more at all.” eatin 

Alas, poor Stevenson! His prayer was not granted, for many 
thousand miles away from the ‘‘ hills of home” are those Samoan 
hills that he beheld in dying. 

* + & 

THE LATE PROF, FROUDE appointed his son and daughter ex- 
ecutors of his will, and these are his words of instruction to them: 
—‘‘I desire that my executors shall destroy all private letters, 
literary papers, and unpublished manuscripts belonging to me, and 
I desire them also to destroy all such letters, papers, and mémo- 
rials of or relating to the late Mrs, Jane Welsh Carlyle as came to 
me for my absolute property under the will of Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle, and which I may not have published in my lifetime, together 
with any unpublished manuscripts relating to Thomas Carlyle or 
Mrs. Jane Welsh Carlyle.” This will make the heart of the liter- 
ary ghoul sad. To think that there are a lot of Carlyle letters 
that will never see the light of day! It is well: we have had 
enough. There is nothing connected with the private life of the 
Carlyles that we are not thoroughly familiar with, from their little 
jealousies to their spring cleanings, and | think that it is time now 
to let them rest quietly in their graves, 

* 

MRS. ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, known to the stage as Mary 
Anderson, is said to have told a recent interviewer that she now 
looks upon the stage with positive aversion. For six or seven 
years she loved her work, but after that the unnaturalness of the 
life, its unwholesome excitement, its glitter and glare, became ap- 
parent to her eyes. First she grew weary of the constant pub- 
licity of such a life, and then her feeling became one of positive 
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at the end of another season’s work, her life in the theatre became 
unbearable. ' Since her retirement, she has never for one instant 
wished to return to her old work. Mrs, de Navarro never advises 
girls to go on the stage. She is glad to say that twenty or thirty 
stage-struck girls whom she has known have wisely given up their 
dreams after having the whole story of a dramatic artist's life laid 
bare by her before them. This is not the way that Charlotte 
Cushman looked at the subject. Ifa girl asked her advice about 
going on the stage, she advised her to go if she had any talent for 
acting. She regarded her profession from the standard of a great 
artist. Mary Anderson was always a charming personality—but 
she was never a great artist. Her acting showed that she was 
not enamored of her profession. She had a beautiful voice and a 
fine, statuesque presence and that charm that always attaches to 
a sweet and gracious nature, but when you have said that, you 
have said all, Ask Modjeska or Jefferson what they think of the 
actor's art, and they will tell you that they think very highly of it. 
But then, Modjeska and Jefferson are great artists. 
* * * 


THE STUDENTS of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
have their annual party this evening, December 29, and are going 
to produce a ‘‘romantic drama” by C. S, Williamson, called 
‘‘Twilbe.”’ I need not say which of the popular novels of the last 
few months suggested this play. I will only say that it was neither 
‘*Lord Ormont and His Aminta” nor ‘‘ The Manxman.” The 
card of admission is yellow, with a design in black by E. W. 
Davis, after the manner of Aubrey Beardsley. A friend in Phila- 
delphia says that Mr. Davis and John Sloan are both ‘‘ bitten by 
the Beardsley acid,”’ but. that they are ‘‘ very capable young men 
and are only a sample lot from a large contingent in the schools 
which reared Abbey, Pennell, Blum, Sargent, Miss Beaux, Ken- 
dall, Low, Stuart and Eakins.” This is a good showing for Phila- 
delphia’s school of art. 

* * 

MR. JOHN LA FARGE will repeat, in Philadelphia, during the 
winter, the series of lectures on art delivered in this city last year. 
Nothing finer of its kind has been said about art than what Mr, 
La Farge has said in these lectures. 1 would suggest that they 
be gathered together and printed in book-form, with initial letters 
and head and tail pieces designed by their author, 

* * * 

THE PUBLISHERS of Mrs, Martha J. Lamb's well-known ‘* His- 
tory of the City of New York” (Messrs. A, S, Barnes & Co.) are 
neither for nor against Tammany, so far as may be judged by their 
recent advertisements of the book; for they quote in its praise not 
only George Bancroft, George William Curtis and the Rev. Dr, 
Richard S, Storrs, but also the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
and Mayor Gilroy, It is rather amusing to see the opinions of the 
last two gentlemen coupled as in the following quotations :— 
‘‘ There is no work, so far as I know, that rivals it, of éven ap- 
proaches it as a text-book of information touching the history of 
our city. CHARLES H, PARKHURST.” ‘The work, in my judg- 
ment, is all that Dr. Parkhurst claims for it, THOMAS F, GIL- 
ROY.” This is the Lion and the Lamb lying down side by side— 
or rather the Lion and the Tiger, and a little Lamb leading them, 

* * * 

I DID SOME FINEfiguring last week. Having learned that Mrs, 
Harrison received $4,500.00 for ‘‘ A Bachelor Maid,” and that the 
story contained 60,000 words, | proceeded to divide the number of 
words by the amount paid, and discovered that the author had got 
13 1-3 cents per word! After the result had been made public in 
this column, it occurred to me to divide the number of dollars by 
the number of words. The quotient proved to be 74%. So Mr. 
Kipling still holds the palm as a high-paid author. And he earns 
every penny he receives, 

* * © th 

IN THE JANUARY Harper Mr. Hutton protests against the ask-" 
ing of American aid for English monuments on English soil, The 
memorials most in his mind, apparently, are the proposed Tenny- 
son landmark on the Isle of Wight and the Carlyle clubhouse, or 
what not, in Cheyne Walk. His contention is that a counter- 
suggestion of English aid for monuments to American men-of- 
letters, to be erected on American soil, would probably be ridi- 
culed on the other side of the water. 1 cannot agree with this 
view of the matter. Subscriptions for monuments to authors are 
purely voluntary affairs. If one is not a great admirer of the man 
to be honored, he is not expected to contribute. To be an ad- 
mirer, he must first of all be a reader. Now Tennyson and Car- 
lyle are read by ten thousand Americans for every one Englishman 
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who reads George William Curtis (for it is apropos of Curtis that 
Mr. Hutton utters his protest). I fancy there would be some re- 
sponse in England to a proposal that English readers who cared to 
honor the memory of Irving or Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell or 
Holmes, should send contributions to that end to (say) Prof. Nor- 
ton. But Curtis—our foremost private citizen at the time of his 
death—was practically unknown in England ( The Athenaum's note 
on his death demonstrated that beyond argument). The memorials 
of Longfellow and Lowell in Westminster Abbey (though not on 
American ground) sufficiently illustrate the generous attitude’ of 
English readers toward the authors of the American books in 
which they have found intellectual stimulus and pleasure. 
ae 


I TAKE THIS amusing paragraph form Mr, Hale Caine’s recent 
address on Moral Responsibiltiy in the Novel and the Drama :— 


‘Tf the novelist and dramatist cannot escape from moral re- 
spoxsibility, in what does his responsibility consist? It consists 
first in his choice of subject. In old times, when almost all books 
were written in Latin, and read only scholars, this responsibil- 
7 of subject must have been small. ut now, when literature is 
addressed equally to both sexes and to all eyes, it is very serious, 
The ethics of the time claim the right to exercise a sort of moral 
censorship over the subject. In Russia, when foreign books and 
newspapers contain certain allusions, the legal censorship blacks 
them out. Within the past few weeks a Committee of an English 
Library, the Astor Free Library, have decided to paste slips of 
white paper over the racing and betting intelligence in the daily 
poets. Thus they have taken a leaf—a white leaf instead of a 

lack—out of the Russian book, and one wonders what they will 
do when the next scandal in high life comes along. The news- 
papers of the Astor Free Library will surely be the broadsheets of 
miraculous whiteness. But the committee, bless its mealy mouth, 
has gone a step farther. It has ordered that the works of Field- 
ing and Smollett shall be relegated to the reference department. 
What censorship they exercise on modern novels we have not 
heard, but their attitude of moral guardianship is not unique. 
The other day the city fathers of Melbourne held a literary in- 
quisition on a list of works by certain lady novelists, headed by 
‘The Heavenly Twins.’ One seems to see them in grim array in 
the front row of the stalls, sitting in judgment on ‘ The Second 
Mrs, Tanqueray.’” 





International Courtesies 


THE FOLLOWING letter is printed, verbatim et liberatim, from 
the author’s manuscript, the body of which is typewritten, only 
the postscript being in her own handwriting, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 15 ‘94. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE ‘‘ NEW YORK CRITIC” :— 

I HAVE HAD sent to mea cutting referring to myself fr your 
paper o t 1st December, in which I find a greater number o ma- 
licious, absolute, deliberate lies taan | am ever aware to have seen 
inasimilar space. With refard to t personalities, they are utterly 
beneath my notice & I pass themin silence; but I cannotallow you 
to be t medium—as Jam sure you would be unwilling to be—o 
spreading in th country where I was received sokindly, & o wch I 
have such affectionate remembrances, a false supposition as to t way 
in weh I speak about Americain England. T paragraph sent you 
is one long & deliberate malicious lie in every detail, beginning wh 
t time th I spent in t States, wch was more than four times as 
much as your correspondent asserts. 1 never said th ‘‘ all Amer- 
ican men are dishonest,” nor th ‘‘t whole country is a welter o 
vulgarity’; 1 not only did not say th, but I did not say anything in 
t least like it or th cd be possibly misunderstood so far as to be sup- 
posed to mean th—it is so completely false as to exclude t barest 
possibility o t statement being anything but a foully malicious & 
deliberate fabrication. T idea omy ‘reporting myself” as ‘‘say- 
ing to an express-office clerk—‘ You need not think I consider my- 
self your equal, I look down on you ’—is so grotesque to anybody 
who knows me, or who knows t tone & habit o mind o an edu- 
cated Englishwoman, as to be positively funny; but none t less t 
creature who invented it & spawns it on me is as malicious as she 
knows how to be in so inventing. ee 

So far is all this fr being true, th I have always spoken o America 
wh affection, interest & respect. I shd doso on public grounds 
even had I been personally neglected during my visit; for I look 
on friendship between t. great English-speaking races as o t first 

consequence tot future o humanity; in proof o wch I send you 
herein two passages, as samples o many, th I have written for t 
English press, that were printed months before your paragraph ap- 
peared, wh a view to helping in my measure o influence in culti- 

ating th good understanding; & if you can spare t space, | shall 
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be glad for you to make met amends th I feel sure you will desire 
to make for this slander, by reprinting t paragraph fr t London 
Echo of May 1893 beginning ‘‘ We do not goin sufficient numbers. 
to visit our American brethren,” & t one fr Outward Bound of 
June 1894, beginning ‘‘ Any & alli international relations between 
t two great countries, t Republic o t West & t world-wide British 
Empire, are to t advantage o t world, down to t last words— 
‘' There is t tie o literature & t knowledge & ideas th it gives to 
join in spirit these two nations.” 

But not alone on public grounds do I love & speak warmly o 
America; for t courtesy & kindness I recd on my visit have ieft 
impressions never to be effaced. From t moment th my foot 
rested on American ‘soil, & I was greeted lovingly by my dear 
friend, Mrs. Frank Leslie, down to t hour wn I reluctantly came 
away after two months’ stay, leaving unaccepted pressing invita- 
tions th wd have filled two months more at least, 1 was ‘‘ made much 
o,”’ & was incessantly surrounded by kindness; & I returned it wh 
equal warmth o feeling, & even more admiration for t glorious 
American cultured women, This & this alone is t tone in wch I 
speak o my Impressions o America. 

But you are wot perfect! Your working people ave not so well 
mannered as those o Europe generally, & England particylarly; & 
your press sometimes allows its interests in personal news to 
carry it too far—as in this case, wn you, in giving admission to a 
diatribe o an offensive character about t manners, voice & charac- 
teristics 0 a speaker on no better authority than an anonymous 
letter to an anonymous person, the writer of wch you cannot pos- 
sibly know or you wd know th she is not to be credited, have done 
wt no reputable English journal wd dream o doing. 

Thanking you in anticipation for allowing me to contradict t 
falsehoods in question, I remain yours faithfully, 

FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER, 

P.S. I desire to add that nothing could be kinder or more 
complimentary than the Press of Chicago about the speeches I 
made there. One, for instance, says—‘‘An address o great 
force, $> well-tempered and fair as to win at once t loyal adhe- 
sion o every man present.” Again—‘‘Convincing logic, yet 
womanly withal, so eminently just t mone cd say her nay—& t 
applause th followed was an eloquent tribute to her powers as a 
public speaker.”” Again—‘‘ Those who have listened to t words o 
wit & wisdom wch have fallen fr this Englishwoman’s lips during 
t week will know how full o feeling & o power her brief utterances 
were,” These are t first to catch my eye as I turn over the scrap- 
book 0 reports, 





Extra-Illustrating 
[From “ Bookish Ballads,” by Harry B. Smith] 
AMONG the books I have is one 
That teases, tantalizes, taunts me; 
Yea, like a demon or a dun, 
That solitary volume haunts me. 


It glowers upon me from the shelf, 
And on my leisure time encroaches ; 
Like some malignant little elf, 
It fills my mind with its reproaches, 


Wherever I may turn my eyes, 

Upon that tome they seem to linger; 
I fancy that it moans and sighs, 

And points at me a scornful finger. 


It seems to say :—‘‘ I spoke you fair; 

Yet how, oh! how have you repaid me ? 
You once esteemed me passing rare; 

And yet behold what you have made me! 


‘* Despoiled, I cannot hide my shame; 
’T will be proclaimed to future ages, 
When some book-loving squire or dame 
Turns angrily my ravaged pages. 
‘¢ That book of yours has vast increase 
Of plates and prints of your collating ; 
Yet you must steal my frontispiece 
Because you're ‘ extra-illustrating.’ "’ 


It haunts me like relentless fate; 

Its jeers and sneers I cannot smother— 
This book from which I tore a plate 

To ‘‘extra-illustrate ’ another. © 
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Stevensoniana 
A ‘Memorial Evening’’ at Carnegie Hall 

‘*FOR THE HONOR of literature” a memorial evening for 
Robert Louis Stevenson will be held at Carnegie Hall, on Friday 
evening, Jan. 4, under the auspices of the Uncut Leaves Society. 
Mr, Edmund Clarence Stedman will preside, Mr. David Christie 
Murray will deliver the principal address, and Messrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Richard Henry Stoddard, George W. Cable and William 
Winter are expected to take part in the exercises. Selections from 
Stevenson’s ballads and stories will be read by Mr. Nelson Wheat- 
croft. There will be appropriate music. Cards will be issued by 
invitation and may be procured only through members of the Un- 
cut Leaves Society. The following gentlemen have accepted in- 
vitations to have their names placed upon the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents: William Allen Butler, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, George 
W. Cable, Andrew Carnegie, Moncure D. Conway, T. Munson 
Coan, Walter Damrosch, Joseph B, Gilder, President Daniel C, 
Gilman, E, L. Godkin, Hon, Robert Grant, J. Henry Harper, 
Laurence Hutton, William D. Howells, H. O. Houghton, Rud- 
yard Kipling, President Seth Low, Will H. Low, Prof. T. R. 
Lounsbury, Prof. Brander Matthews, J. Pierpont Morgan, Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, St. Clair McKelway, Henry Marquand, Joseph 
Pulitzer, John Reid, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, F. J. Stim- 
son, Prof. Wm. M. Sloane, Richard Henry Stoddard; Prof. Fran- 
cis H. Stoddard, Frank R. Stockton, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Mayor W, L. Strong, Frank H. Scott, Daniel G, Thompson, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Stanford White, Gen, James Grant 
Wilson and William Winter. 





How the Romancer Died 

THE FOLLOWING DESPATCH, which appeared in the newspapers 
last Sunday, leaves no doubt as to the correctness of the report of 
Mr. Stevenson’s death :— 

Apia, Samoa, Dec. 5, via San Francisco, Dec, 22.—R. L. Ste- 
venson, the novelist, died of apoplexy on Monday evening, De- 
cember 3, at 8.10 o'clock, About 6 o'clock the same evening 
Lloyd Osbourne, Mr, Stevenson’s stepson, was seen in Apia hat- 
less and coatless, anxiously inquiring for medical assistance. For- 
tunately Dr. Anderson, of the British warship Wallaroo, was avail- 
able, and Dr. Funk, the local physician, was soon communicated 
with, Both doctors hastened to respond to Mr, Osbourne’s request 
for assistance, Dr. Anderson being on the spot nearly half an hour 
before his fellow-practitioner. Mr. Stevenson was discovered in- 
sensible and breathing heavily and intermittently. Dr. Anderson 
recognized the symptoms of apoplexy and did all he could to afford 
relief, although aware the case was hopeless. On Dr, Funk’s arrival 
further remedies were applied, but unsuccessfully, and the patient 
breathed his last at the hour above mentioned, never having re- 
covered consciousness, The funeral took place on Tuesday between 
1 and 2 o'clock in the afternoon on the extreme summit of Vaea 
Mountain, at the foot of which Vailima stands. There were about 
twenty white people and sixty Samoans present. The Rev, 
Messrs. Clark and Newell officiated. From daylight on Fuesday 
morning a number of Samoans had been engaged under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Osbourne in cutting a track up the mountain side, the 
work being no easy task, as the bush was dense and the grade 
precipitous, The funeral was not public, only a few friends being 
invited to attend it. 

Mr. Stevenson's health of late had been so much improved that 
his relatives had hoped that his lung trouble was gradually ceasing 
to be absolutely dangerous, For a long time hemorrhages had not 
occurred, and all thought that the physicians’ prediction that, the 
forty-fifth year being turned, the sensitiveness of the lung would 
disappear, might be verified. Apoplexy does not seem to have been 
contemplated at all. Mr, Stevenson being in, for him, robust 
health, had put through an enormous amount of work lately, keep- 
ing his amanuensis, Mrs. Strong, at high pressure. A powerful 
novel, which would have been called either ‘‘ The Weir of Hermis- 
ton” or ‘The Justice’s Clerk,” was in progress and about half 
finished, and the author was iooking forward pleasurably to its 
being launched into the literary world as one of his best produc- 
tions. Just before his attack Mr. Stevenson was superintending 
the manufacture of some salad dressing, which indicated that he 
was in good health and spirits. Suddenly he felt pains in his head, 
and was almost instantly struck down. He was carried into the 
big ballroom, and placed on a small bedstead which had been 
hastily conveyed there. Here he remained, surrounded by his family 
and native ‘servants and friends, who were anxiously waiting the 
end. Just before he ceased to breathe, his favorite servant, an 
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intelligent Samoan lad, begged to be permitted to sing a hymn, 
which he did in a sweet but powerful voice, deeply affecting all 
present. During Tuesday morning the body lay in the big room 
on its couch, awaiting its removal to its final resting-place onthe 
mountain-top, 1,200 feet above the sea-level. Many wreaths were 
on a table.at hand, and, what Mr. Stevenson when in life valued 
much more, several fine native mats covered the bed on which the 
body lay. The end was an ideal one for a poet—sudden and in har- 
ness, among his loving relatives and surrounded by his Samoan 
dependants,*for whom he entertained so much affection, And then, 
finally, his romantic grave, commanding an extensive view of land 
and sea, and looking down upon Vailima and its loved inmates. 





The Carlyle Museum 

THE CARLYLE’S HOUSE (Chelsea) Purchase Fund has sent out 
a detailed statement of the condition in which No. 24, Cheyne 
Row, is at present. The tales of its dilapidation have grown in 
the telling, and the Rev. Gerald Blunt, Local Honorary Secretary 
of the Committee, announces that, going over the house, recently, 
from top to bottom, ‘‘ it was reassuring to find that substantially 
its condition will still bear comparison with that of many younger 
houses.”” The house is freehold, and the property, should the 
purchase be effected, will be immediately vested in Trustees. It 
is expected that the small fee to be charged for admission to the 
proposed Museum will very nearly suffice for the maintenance of 
the building, this expectation being mathematically based upon the 
fact that last year nearly 700 people travelled to inaccessible Eccle- 
fechan to visit Carlyle’s birthplace. Among the members of the 
Committee are the Earl of Rosebery, the Marquis of Ripon, Lord 
Houghton, the Hon, Thomas F, Bayard, United States Ambassa- 
dor; Sir C, Gavan Duffy, Prof. Huxley, Sir James Crich- 
ton Browne, Poultney Bigelow, the Rev. Gerald Blunt, 
the Rectory, Chelsea; Oscar Browning, Cambridge; Alexander 
Carlyle, Edinburgh; the Rev. W. J. Dawson, London; Prof. 
Dowden, Dublin; Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Richard Garnett, and 
Norman MacColl, Dr. Eugene Oswald, President Carlyle Society ; 
Howard Potter, G. W. Smalley, Leslie Stephenand B. F. Stevens, 
London; Prof. Masson, Edinburgh; and the Rev, Dr. Stalker, 
Glasgow. The Committee, as will be seen, contains the names of 
three Americans, of whom two (Mr. Bigelow and Mr, Stevens) are 
members of the Executive Council of ten. Mr, Bigelow received 
a contribution of $500 from the German Emperor, who sent, also, 
a telegram expressing the happiness it afforded him to honor the 
memory of the biographer of Frederick the Great. Contributions 
from America have already been received in London, Mr, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who was one of the earliest subscribers to the 
fund in this country, has consented to receive American contribu- 
tions, which should be sent to him in the care of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., this city. A picture of Carlyle’s house appeared in 7he 
Critic of December 15, 


Dr. John Lord 


A. S. T. SENDS US this ‘‘ appreciation "’ of the well-known lec- 
turer and historian, who died on December 15 at his home in Stam- 
ford, Conn., aged eighty-three :—‘‘ Of Dr. Lord’s ‘ Beacon Lights 
of History,’ the last volume (on American statesmen) was written 
after his eightieth birthday. Many thousand copies of the ' Beacon 
Lights’ have been circulated ; and in regard to this wide sale of his- 
torical works, as well as with reference to the fifty years in which 
Dr. Lord lectured to large audiences all over the land, Prof. Norton 
of Harvard has said that the author ‘ has done more than any other 
man in the country to advance historical studies for those who most 
needed them.’ Dr. Lord was a nephew of the famous President 
Lord of Dartmouth College, and, like his relative, retained his in- 
tellectual vigor to the last, taking a deep interest in the events of 
the day. He had an instinct for generalization, an innate critical 
faculty, a clean and sparkling style, His object has been to give 
the substance of accepted knowledge pertaining to the leading 
characters. and events of history. . He studied the best authors, 
making for himself no pretension to original research among occult 
manuscripts, nor trying to decipher old parchments. As he said 
of himself, ‘I paint pictures for the people.’ One can get the 
gist of history from his books, with such.reflections as his wide 
acquaintance with men and affairs for sixty years, entitled him to 
offer. 

‘*He had a unique personality. He was affectionate towards 
his friends, wise in counsel and witty in conversation. As a lec- 
turer his .manner of delivery, his peculiar voice and his gesturés, 
although not according to rules of oratory, were such as to attract 
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and hold the attention of his audiences. As a writer he was pure 
and elevating in thought and sentiment.. He leaves a daughter, 
Miss Annie Lord, whose constant and faithful attention did much 
to lengthen his life and increase his usefulness.” 


‘* Trilbyana ”’ 


THERE Is A hint that Mr, Du Maurier is engaged upon a third 
novel, A London correspondent of the Philadelphia Press fur- 
nishes some interesting notes of a talk with him. ‘Concerning |it- 
erary practice the artist-novelist said that ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson’’ was 
absolutely the first story he ever wrote. ‘‘And yet,’’ he added, 
‘*T have in one sense been writing stories all my life. Every one 
of my pictures, for example, has had under it a story condensed 
to the smallest possible space. The necessity of condensing my 
description and dialogue has been of great benefit to me in writing 
my two novels.” As for ‘‘ Trilby,”” Mr. Du Maurier said that his 
earliest conception of the story was quite different from the one he 
finally worked out. ‘‘I had first thought of Trilby as a girl of 
very low birth—a servant, or something like that. Then it oc- 
curred to me that it would be much better to make her interesting 
—to create a person who would be liked by readers. As a good 
many people seem to be fond of ‘ Trilby’ now, I'm very glad, in- 
deed, that I made the change.” And the novelist declared further 
that the character of Trilby was not a study from life, but wholly 
imaginary. 

It was Henry James who suggested to the artist that he should 
write novels. ‘* It was one day while we were walking together 
on Hampstead Heath, We were talking about storywriting, and 
I said to him:—‘ If 1 were a writer, it seems to me that I should 
have no difficulty about plots. I have in my head now plots for 
fifty stories. 1’m‘always working them out for my own amuse- 
ment.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘it seems to me that you_are a very for- 
tunate person; I wish you'd tell me one of those plots.’ Then I 
told him the story of ‘Trilby.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, he praised it very gen- 
erously. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you may have the idea and work it out 
to your own satisfaction.’ But he refused to accept it. ‘ You 
must write it yourself,’ he said. ‘I'm sure you can doit, if you'll 
only try.’ But I insisted that I couldn't, and so we left the mat- 
ter. But that night after going home it occurred to me that it 
would be worth while trying to write, after all. Soon the impulse 
T sat down and began to work. It was not on ‘Trilby,’ 
however, but on ‘Peter Ibbetson.’ I kept at it for a time, 
but after doing several chapters I became utterly discouraged 
and said to myself one evening:—‘Oh, I can’t do anything 
with this, It’s a mad story, It’s utter rubbish.’ Then 
I took up the sheets and was just about to throw them into 
the fire when I thought I’d keep them for another day and think 
the thing over. That night in bed, while 1 was worrying about 
the impossibility of going on with the tale, the solution of my 
difficulty suddenly occurred to me. ‘I'll make the hero mad,’ | 
cried to myself, ‘that will put everything right.’ So the next day 
I wrote the introductign, explaining Peter’s madness, and after 
that I went on with the work to the end without any more trouble.”’ 








Music 
Ten-Cent Organ Recitals in Baltimore 
TO THE EpiTors of THE CRITIC :— 

A MODEST MUSICAL enterprise in Baltimore, this winter, is giv- 
ing birth to a series of ten-cent organ recitals. By those who have 
them in hand it is expressly stated that they are for the benefit of 
lovers of music who cannot compass even the occasional luxury of 
an orchestral concert in the city’s new Music Hall. For the first 
of these recitals, held in one of the Unitarian churches, only a suf- 
ficient number of tickets were issued to fill the seats; and the re- 
sult was gratifying, for, without confusion from overcrowding, 
nearly every seat was occupied. Many women were present whose 
names are in Baltimore's ‘‘Blue Book,” and the few men who 
were there seemed hardly to belong in the ranks of those who 
cannot afford concert-going. But there were, also, a large number 
of people present to whom the careful explariations in the program, 
telling who Guilmant is, and giving sketches of the lives of Handel, 
Haydn and Mendelssohn, must have been truly helpful and sug- 
gestive. After the expenses of the concert, which included several 
vocal selections, had been paid, a surplus of twenty dollars was 
discovered, this sum will be devoted to the expenses of a sec- 
- ond concert. Too much cannot be said in — of the good man- 

aren apparent in this enterprise, nor of the unmistakable spirit 
altruism pervading it. One felt certain it was through no lack 
of these that the people who, perhaps, after all constitute the really 
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musical element of Baltimore were not represented at the recital— 
were not even thought of in connection with it. 

Taking up my abode in a turret with windows on two thorough- 
fares, I had not been long in Baltimore when I realized that I was 
in an atmosphere of melody. Much of this is religious—time- 
honored tunes like ‘* Coronation” and ‘*‘Cowper’s Hymn” are 
industriously warbled or whistled: since early childhood I have 
not heard them so harped upon; but the street cries, the shouts of 
cake-venders, often consist of elaborate modulations,-and so far 
as my experience goes are unlike anything known in discordant 
New York. My. turret is invaded not infrequently by a turbaned, 
all but barbarian specimen of womanhood who cannot read, and 
who mortified me one day by exclaiming, in an agony of delight at 
catching sight of my type-writer, ‘‘O, play for me, Honey—Sugar, 
play mea little tune!’’ The exceedingly simple and rudimentary 
remarks of the musical lecturer at the recital would have been just 
within her comprehension; but as I looked around upon the crowd 
that evening, I saw not a single representative of her race. Possi- 
bly their absence was due to the impression that they are more like 
children than grown people and therefore de ¢rop—but at this point 
in my reflections the wail of an infant mingled protestingly with 
the soaring soprano’s ‘‘ In Verdure Clad,”" The child could have 
been wrapped in one fig-leaf, for it was not more than five months 
old, but evidently disliked the idea. Perhaps I should not have 
thought of that race to whom music is a living reality, braided in 
with all their experiences past and present, had it not been for the 
always tender and moving repetition, Azanzsszmo, of certain pas- 
sages in Handel's ‘‘ Largo.”’ This natural and simple device played 
no small part in the creative forces which gave us ‘‘ Roll, Jordan, 
Roll!” and ‘‘Swing low, Sweet Chariot,’ and whose latest out- 
come is in the wonderful ‘‘New World Symphony” of Antonin 
Dvorak. The mocking-bird seems little more than a skulking 
shadow amid the gayer feathered fraternity. He is friendly to man, 
but sober of hue and conspicuous only through his lively tempera- 
ment. It is fortunate for him that the footing on which we receive 
him does not depend upon the color of his plumage. 

BALTIMORE, December, 1894. Lucy ©, BULL, 


The Drama 
The Kendals in ‘‘Lady Clancarty ”’ 

Tom TAYLOR'S romantic drama, with which Mr, and Mrs. 
Kendal began their engagement in Abbey’s Theatre on Monday 
evening, is a good specimen of its class and well worthy of pres- 
ervation, for, although it has no very brilliant literary, emotional, 
or imaginative qualities, it is a sound, vigorous and picturesque 
bit of work, which tells an interesting story and reproduces with 
considerable accuracy the characteristics of a historical period. It 
possesses in a marked degree several of the most important constti- 
uents of a successful play of action, such as bustle, intrigue, situa- 
tion and incident, and introduces a number of well-contrasted per- 
sonages. Some of the local critics profess, indeed, to find it old- 
fashioned, but this, surely, is a curious charge to prefer against a 
piece representing events supposed to have occurred two hundred 
years ago. Taylor was not. wit or a genius, but he was a stu- 
dént and had the knack of giving to his plays an appropriate at- 
mosphere. If his ‘‘ Lady Clancarty’’ seems now to be a little 
formal and artificial, the cause must be sought, not so much in 
his incapacity, as in that of the imperfectly educated actors of to- 
day, who are nonplussed when asked.to portray any manners 
that are not theirown. The present performance by the Kendal 
company may be pronounced adequate, but it would be much 
more effective and convincing if it had greater freedom and sweep 
of movement, and a little more dash ‘and elegance. Mr. Kendal 
himself only needs a little more lightness to be a wholly admirable 
representative of the adventurous Irish peer. He furnishes a strik- 
ing and gallant figure in his rich costumes and acts with unflag- 
ging spirit and sincerity. His carriage is bold, frank and soldierly, 
his love-making is ardent, and his emotion in the excellent third 
act manly, dignified and sincere. Mrs, Kendal does not appear to 
advantage as the heroine. Her performance is competent in a 
technical sense, as a matter of course, and is strong in physical 
charm, but.exhibits very little honest feeling or passion, It is 
strange that an actress of her experience should betray so much 
more concern for her. audience than for her associates upon the 
stage. Of the supporting cast the best is Mr. J. F. Graham, 
whose Prince of Orange is a thoughtful and vital sketch, suggestive 
both of strength and intellect. The other performers acquit them- 
selves well, but do not require individual consideration. The 
scenery, costumes and appointments leave nothing to be desired. 
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‘¢An Old Jew”’ : 

&}Mr. SyDNEY GRUNDY has committed an indiscretion in pub- 
lishing his comedy, which was acted with only moderate success, 
because, in so doing, he has furnished proof of the justice of the 
strictures which were passed upon the play in London, and of 
which he has complained very bitterly. The piece was written 
with the view of satirizing certain critics who had failed to give 
him the credit which he thought to be his due, and he had a per- 
fect right to avenge himself in that way, if he thought it worth 
while to do so. He had no right, however, to libel a whole class 
by imputation as he has done, and then shelter himself behind 
aliases. There have been such journalistic vermin as he de- 
scribes. Some of them survive to this day in New York, but they 
are few in number, enjoy neither recognition nor influence, con- 
trol the columns of no respectable newspaper, and are utterly in- 
capable of helping or harming anybody. Mr. Grundy’s reckless 
exaggeration -will injure his own reputation only, and his play may 
be left safely to refute itself; but it is rather pitiful to see great 
abilities put to such unworthy purpose, (New ¥ork: American & 
Foreign Dramatists. ) 


The Fine Arts 


A Life of Romney 

GEORGE ROMNEY, who is the subject of a new biography by 
Hilda Gamlin, was one,of the best portrait-painters of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. His work is by many preferred to that 
of his great rival, Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was born in 1734, on 
his father’s small farm in Cumberland. He may be said to have 
been self-taught. His first success was in illustrating ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” his designs for which, humorous in intention, but not 
otherwise good, were commended by Sterne, He painted many 
of the notable people of his time in a manner remarkable for vigor 
of brush-work, and very successful in action and expression. 
Among the illustrations to the book are photogravure reproduc- 
tions of the charming portrait of Henrietta, Countess of Warwick, 
with a very thinly painted landscape background; the Clavering 
Children, with a puppy and two spaniels; Lady Hamilton as Circe; 
Edmund Burke, and ‘‘The Stafford Family” (children dancing). 
There are half-tone reproductions of the portrait of ‘‘ Pamela,”’ 
wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and others, Though now known 
almost wholly by his portraits, Romney painted many allegorical 
and classical subjects and illustrations of Shakespeare and other 
authors, the present whereabouts of which appear to be unknown, 


Art Notes 

AN EXHIBITION of the paintings left by the late George Inness, 
which have been publicly exhibited, was opened at the American 
Fine Arts Society’s building on Thursday evening. Mr. Parke 
Godwin was fittingly chosen to make the address. 

—Thomas W. Wood, William M. Chase, N. Le Brun, R. M. 
‘Hunt, George B. Post, Stanford White, Daniel C. French, 
‘Augustus St. Gaudens, J. S. Brown, Will H. Low, J. Q. A. 
Ward, Howard Russell Butler, Henry S. Marquand, Childe 
Hassam and Reinhardt Weller, representing the societies of this 
city devoted to art in its various forms, have sent to Mayor Gilroy 
a letter calling his attention again to the Harlem River Driveway 
scandal, and demanding ‘‘the peremptory termination of this 
outrage by the resignation of Commissioners Clausen and Tap- 
pen.” Mayor Gilroy has expressed his intention to leave the 
matter to his successor. 

—Secretary Gresham has selected the design for the monument 
to be erected near Washington's birthplace, at Wakefield, Va. 
It is almost.a duplicate of the monument to Mary Washington at 
Fredericksburg. The shaft will be 51 feet high. of light granite, 
and with a simple inscription. The monument will be visible 
from the decks of vessels on the Potomac. 





The American Historical Association 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Association was held in 
Washington on Dec. 26-28, the following program having been 
ed for the occasion :—‘‘ Beginning of the Idea of Imperial 

F ion,” by Prof. George B. Adams, Yale; ‘* The Historical 
Work of Prof. Herbert Tuttle,” by Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hop- 
kins; ‘* Turning Points in the American Civil War,” by Rossiter 
Johnson, New York; ‘‘ The Tejas: Their Habits, Government 
Potion yan by Mrs. Lee C. Harby, New York; ‘‘ Why 
ado Went to New Merico in 1540,” by George Parker Win- 
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ship, Harvard; ‘‘ The Casa de Contratacion of Seville,” by Prof. 

Bernard Moses, University of California; ‘*‘ Some European Modi- 

fications of the Jury System,” by Dr. Walter B, Scaife, Geneva, 

Switzerland; ‘* The Regulators of North Carolina (1766-71),” by 

Prof. John S. Bassett, Trinity College, Durham, N. C.; “A 

Chapter in the Life of Charles Robinson, the First Governor of 
Kansas,” by Prof. Frank Blackmar, University of Kansas; ‘‘ The 
Continental Congress: A Neglected Portion of American Revolu- 
tionary History,” by Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, Philadelphia; 
‘* Origin and Development of the Labor Movement in English Na- 
tional and Municipal Politics,” by Edward Porritt, Farmington, 

Conn. ; ‘‘ The Papal and the Imperial Electoral College,” by Prof. 

E, Emerton, Harvard; ‘* The First Committee of Public Safety: 
Its Organization, Policy and Fall,” by Prof. Henry E, Bourne, 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland; ‘‘The Quebec Bill and 
American Revolution,”’ by Assistant Prof. Victor Conin, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; ‘* The Historical Archives of the State Depart- 
ment,” by Andrew Hussey Allen, Chief of the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library Department of State, Washington; ‘‘What the United 
States Government Has Done for History,” by A. Howard Clark, 
United States National Museum; ‘‘ Appeal from Rhode Island 
Courts to the King in Council,’’ by Harold D, Hazeltine, Warren, 
Penn. ; ‘‘ Rhode Island and the Impost of 1781,” by Frank 
Greene Bates, Cornell; ‘‘ The Constitutional Controversy in Rhode 
Island in 1841," by Arthur’ May Mowry, Harvard; ‘* Party Strug- 
gles over the Pennsylvania Constitution, 1775-1790,” by Samuel 
B. Harding, Harvard; ‘‘ Pennsylvania Germans; Their Language, 
Manners, History, and Customs,” by S. M. Sener, Lancaster, 
Penn. ; ‘‘ Evolution of Township Government in Ohio,” by James 
A. Wilgus, Ohio State University; ‘‘ The Retention of the West- 
ern Posts by the British after 1783,”" by Prof. A, C, McLaughlin, 
University of Michigan; ‘‘ Mountains and History,” by Prof, Ed- 
mund K, Alden, Packer Institute, Brooklyn; ‘* Causes and Con- 
sequences of the Party Revolution of 1800,” by Prof. Anson D, 
Morse, Amherst; ‘*‘ The Tennis Court Oath,” by Prof. James H, 
Robinson, University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ The German Emperor," 
by Prof. Richard Hudson, University of Michigan. 





Notes 


ONE OF the last letters written by Dr. Holmes was to Charles 
Follen Adams, who had sent him a copy of ‘‘ Dot Long Handled 
Dipper.” It runs as follows :—‘‘I thank you for the fresh draught 
from this long-handled tin dipper, which you have made a rival to 
the ‘ Old Oaken Bucket.’ Some of my best drinks when I was a 
boy of fifteen at Andover were from a cocoa-nut dipper, but that 
was not destined to immortality, like the more fortunate recep- 
tacles. { have always had a great liking for Yawcob and his 
young hopeful, and I hope they will long continue to make the 
world happier by their domestic history and family portraits." 

—Macmillan & Co, will issue a translation, in three volumes, of 
Prof. Ratzel’s ‘* Vélkerkunde,”’ translated by Mr, A, J. Butler, 
There will be a preface by Dr, E. B, Tylor and many illustrations, 


—Mr. Humphry Ward, art-critic of the London 7yies and 
editor of an excellent anthology of English verse, will visit this 
country to deliver a series of lectures on art and artists, It is said 
that his wife, the novelist, will accompany him. 


—The Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) of the Sefton Park 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, recently told in Zhe British 
Weekly the story of Matthew Arnold's attendance at that church 
on the day of his death :—‘*Matthew Arnold's brother-in-law, Mr. 
Cropper, attended our church, and that was how he came to be 
in the church that Sunday. It was sacrament morning, and I 
preached on the ‘Shadow of the Cross.’ We afterward sang the 
hymn, ‘ When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.’ Mr. Arnold left 
before the communion and went home. As he came downstairs 
from his bedroom to lunch, a servant who was close to the dining- 
room door heard him saying softly to himself the first lines of the 
hymn, * * * At luncheon Mr. Arnold spoke about the hymn, 
which, he said, was the finest in the English language. Afterward 
he went out, and in ten minutes was dead.” 

—The Christmas Pa// Mall Rudget contains a new jungle sto 
by Rudyard Kipling, with some excellent illustrations by Ceci 
Aldin. 

—Among William Morris’s new publications will be his new 
romance, ‘‘ Child Christopher,” an edition of ‘‘Syr Perceval,” an 
old romance, reprinted from a MS. in the library of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and the second and third volumes of the Kelmscott 
edition of Shelley's poems. 
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—Bangs & Co, will sell on Jan. 7-11 the library of the late 


‘Nelson J. Waterbury, consisting principally of Americana. They 


announce the sale, during the same month, of the collection of 
Old English literature made by C. B. Foote. For Duprat & 
Co. they will sell late in the same month a collection of rare 
and beautiful books, and tie library of L. D. Alexander, which 
contains, among others,, over 60 editions of Walton and Cotton, 
including the rare first five editions and an extra-illustrated copy 
extended to six volumes. 

—Mr. Marion Crawford, the author of ‘‘ Casa Braccio,’’ now ap- 
pearing in 7he Century, the heroine of which is a nun who gives 
promise of being false to her vows of celibacy, is himself a Roman 
Catholic. 

—Among the contents of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal during 
the coming year will be a love-story by Bret Harte, short stories 
by Frank Stockton, a continuation of W. D. Howells’s literary 
autobiography, Dr, Parkhurst’s papers for women, Conan Doyle’s 
views of literary America, a discussion, by Margaret Deland, 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Mrs. Burton Harrison, of the terms 
‘lady’ and ‘‘ woman” and their correct use, music by famous 
composers, pictures by Kate Greenaway and Palmer Cox, and 
humor by Eugene Field, Bill Nye, John Kendrick Bangs and 
Robert J. Burdette. 

—‘* The Aeronautical Annual” for 1895, soon to be published 
by W, B. Clarke & Co., Boston, will contain reprints of some early 
treatises on aeronautics, among them da Vinci's ‘* Treatise on the 
Flight of Birds,” Sir George Gayley’s ‘‘ Aerial Navigation ”’ (1809), 
‘* A Treatise upon the Art of Flying,’’ by Thomas Walker (1810), 
and Franklin’s aeronautical correspondence. 

—Charles Hart Pratt and Ella Farman Pratt, the original edi- 
tors of Babyland and Little Men and Women, resumed editorial 
charge with the November numbers. 

—The first number of 7he Magazine of Travel, which will be 
published monthly, with illustrations, contains an article by Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, contrasting American and foreign travel, a 
paper on ‘' Mexico; its Attractions for the Tourist,” by Elisha 
Hollingsworth Talbott, ‘‘ A Summer in Alaska Waters,” by Lieut. 
W. G. Cuther, U. S. N., ‘‘ The Mountain Paradise of Virginia,” 
by Charles D. Lanier, ‘‘ Hunting in the Cattle- Country,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, and ‘‘In Southern California,” by George 
Marshall Allen. Edwin Fowler, M. D., A. B., writes of ‘* The 
New Education,” and Frank Chaffee has a short story, ‘‘ Christ- 
mas on the Limited.”’ 

—‘‘A thoroughly competent and entirely honest and independ- 
ent literary and art review is provided in 7he Critic, of New York 
City,”’ says the Philadelphia Avening Bulletin, ‘* It is a weekly 
publication, and from cover to cover is always interesting, the 
criticisms being written by persons of erudition and sound judg- 
ment, and with sincerity and probity, as well as with grace and 
force.” 

—Frederick York Powell has been appointed Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, to succeed Froude. He is a graduate 
of Christ College, Oxford, and the author of a number of histori- 
cal works, among them being ‘‘ Early England Up tothe Norman 
Conquest,’’ ‘‘ Alfred the Great and William the Conqueror” and 
‘* Old Stories from British History.” 

—Good Government Club F makes an appeal for additions to 
its library, for the purpose of arranging for-a free circulation of 
books among members and their families. 

—Dr. S. A. Russell gave a lecture on ‘‘Emerson: His Wr't. 
ings and Philosophy” at the Vassar Institute, Poughkeepsie, on 
the evening of Dec. 18. John Burroughs and Joel Benton followed 
him with remarks on, and reminiscences of, the philosopher. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish immediately Prof. Amos G. 
Warner's book on American Charities, 

—Silver, Burdett & Co. have just published Robert J. Bur- 
dette’s ‘‘ The Modern Temple and Templars,’ a history of the 


_ great Baptist Temple at Philadelphia, and of its pastor, the Rev. 


Russell H. Conwell, who, in his varied career, has been a soldier, 
orator, newspaper correspondent, lawyer, traveller, lecturer, edu- 
eator and clergyman. 

—Cedarcroft, Bayard Taylor’s home at West Chester, Penn., 
was destroyed by fire on Dec, 22. 

—In Woodland; Cal., a literary club is holding a series of 


_ monthly ‘* Evenings with Living Writers." The fitst one, given 
-on. Dec. 5, was devoted to papers on the poetry, short stories, 


critiques, social and economic papers and art features of the No- 
vember magazines, . 
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—Alphonse Daudet is thinking of visiting England next sum- 
mer. He has never seen the country, and fears that the’ six 
hours’ voyage from Guernsey to Southampton may bé a severe 
trial tohim. He doesn't speak English, but can read and under- 
stand it. Since he has been ill he has spent whole afternoons in 
listening to a friend translating popular English and American 
authors of the day. 


—Theé will of Prof. Vincenzo Botta leaves his library, his own 
bust in marble, and that of his wife, to the University of the City 
of New York. With one exception, his collection of works of art 
is given to the National Academy. The will, in its original form, 
bequeathed one-third of the estate to the University of the City of 
New York for the purpose of endowing a chair of the history of 
fine arts in memory of the late Mrs, Botta, but a codicil, dated 
Sept. 24, 1893, cancels ail legacies, and divides the estate between 
the testator’s relatives and friends, 


‘The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any cuestion, correspondents are requested to give 
its number. 

ANSWERS 


1770.—T], too, have an odd volume of the 1803 Edinburgh edi- 
tion of Sterne, bought in Glasgow from a hand-cart for 3¢., being 
Vol, IV. It contains the ‘‘Sentimental Journey” and a continna- 
tion thereof, by “ Eugenius.” I find that I have made a pencilled 
note on the title-page, that ‘‘ Eugenius’ is John Hall Stephen- 
son. The continuation is a very clever imitation of the manner 
of the ‘‘Journey.” In an introductory note, ‘‘ Eugenius” dis- 
claims any attempt to defraud the public in pretense that Sterne 
is the author of the continuation, He says, among other things:— 
“The intimacy which subsisted between Mr. Sterne and the 
editor gave the latter frequent occasion of hearing him relate the 
most remarkable incidents of the latter part of his last journey, 
which made such an impression on him, that he thinks he has re- 
tained them so perfectly, as to be able to commit them to paper.” 
It may be added that the continuation takes up Yorick’s adven- 
tures at the very moment of the dash which ended the book so 
artistically, and in so much is supererogation. On the subject of 
Sterne, I have some volumes of the first (1765) edition of * Tristram 
Shandy,” in which the author, or a clever forger, has written ‘* L. 
Sterne” on every title-page. Can any Cr7¢c reader tell me whether 
signed editions are not the novelty they would seem to be, as I 
have heard of another copy of this same edition, similarly in- 
scribed, 

New Bricuron,’s, I. F. H. 


Publications. Received 


Adams, J.C. Leisure of God. $r. Universalist Pub. House 
Alighieri, D., Tutte le Opere di. Ed. by E. Moore, $2.25. 

Macmillan & Co. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Séience. Vol. V. 

Jan , 1895. No. 4 Phila. 

Phila.: Am, Bapt. Pub Soc’y. 

Macmillan & Co. 


Bamford, M. E. In Editha's Days. 1.25. 
Barlow, J. End of Elfintown, $1.50. 

Browninr, Robert, Poetic and Dramatic Works of. 7 vols, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Burdette, R. J. Modern Temple and Templars. Silver, Burdett & Co, 

Chaucer, Geoffery, Complete Works of. ol. V. Ed by W. W. Skeat. 84. 

Macmillan & Co, 

Cooke, G. W. Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 

Browning. $'.75. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Cotterell, G., Poems: Old and New. 53, : London: David Nutt. 

De Rojas, F. Celestina, or the Tragicke-Comedy of Calisto and Melibea. 

g Tr. by J. Mabbe, ras. London: David Nutt. 

Firth, E. M. Stories of Old Greece. 0c. D. C. Heath & Co, 

Haeckel, E. Confession of Faith of a Man of Science, 80¢, 

4 Macmillan & Co, 
Hayley, H. W. Introduction to the Verse of Terence. Ginn & Co, 
Hepworth, G. H. Herald Sermons. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Hoffmann, O. Episodes from Andreas Hofer. Ed. bt O. B, Powell. esc. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co, 

Hyde, J. W. The Postin Grant and Farm. §$1.7«. Macmillan & Co, 

International Directory of Second-hand Booksellers and_ Buibliophile’s 

Manual. 1894. Rochdale, Eng.: J. Clegg. 

Larned, L. H. Little Epicure. $1. Baker & Taylor Co, 
Lewis, E. H. History of the English Paragraph. 

Shicago: eng of Chicago Press. 

Lorimer, G. C.. Argument for Christianity. Am. «1 Pub, Soc’y 

Malory, T. Le Morte DArthur, 2 vols. $14. acmillan & Co 

Mazzini, J., Essays of. Tr. by T. Okey, Ed. by B. King. $ 


Ie 
Macmillan & Co, 
Petit Livre d’Instruction et de Divertissement. oc. 


‘ Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Spenser, BE. Faerie Queene. Part I. Ed. by T. J. Wise. . 


acmillan & Co. 


_Steele, J. H. Importance of Musical Knowledge to the Priesthood of the 


Church. James Pott & Co. 
Strettell, A. Lullabies of Many Lands. 82.50. Macmillan & Co, 
Trever,G. H. Rhymes of Rajputana. $2.75. Macmillan & Co. 
Visit to West Hi.ls. Walt Whitman Fellowship Papers, 10. peso 1894. 
° iladelphia. 
Ward,C.O. Equilibration of duman Aptitudes and Powers. of hhaptation. 
Prete * $r.or Washingtcn, D. C.: Nat'l. Watchman Co. 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco manila: 


The American Tobacco Co,, Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 





BANGS & CO., 739-741 Broadway, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
JANUARY 14th & FOLLOWING DAYS, 


An interesting and valuable 


PRIVATE LIBRARY, 
comprising the largest and most complete collection of the 
Works of Poe, in the original bindings, ever offered for sale 
by us, Rare First Editions of English and American Authors, 
Early American Typography, Autographs, Revolutionary 
Cartoons and Prints, etc., etc. 

LATER IN THE MONTH, 

MR. CHAS, B. FOOTE’S SUPERB COLLECTION OF 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


. 
Science. 
A weekly journal devoted to 
the advancement of science. 
Sorznor is edited by a committee, on which 
each of the sciences is represented by a man 
of science who is at the head of his department. 
The first number of the new series will be 
issu’d on Friday, January 4. Single copies, 
15 cents; annual subscription, $5.00. 
Address . 


SCIENC 
Some Opinions of . . . 


‘The Schincl 
Review.” 


The National Organ of 
Sesquaaty Education. 








41 East 49th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








“I congratulate you on Its success, and eee 
you for the benefit it brings to me as a teach 

“THE REVIEW grows on one: the — hee reads 
it the more one wants to.” 

** We could not get on without THE REVIEW. - 

“T find in every number many things of great 
value to me in my work.” 

“ Your magazine is valued highly here, and it is 
well worth ali the praise bestowed upon it. 

“Your journal is one of the most helpful that 
comes to my table.” 
‘ “THE REVIEW furnishes me with just what I need 
or 


secondary wo 

“Tam much il with the issue of 1898. Ihave 
many helpful suggestions, as a teacher io Latin.” 

“It is one of the most helpful and suggestive 
none tags I know. It should have a very wide 

r 

“IT am thoroughly impressed that it is the best 
journal of secondary eduvation to-day. 

“THE SCHOOL REVIEW is the only ed: Ycational pub- 
lication which I read from cover to cover.” 


Sample Copy pie, by aniiaia Tue CRITIC, and 
addressing Managing Editor, ‘‘ Tux ScHoo. Review,’ 
Hamilton, N, Y. 


Third Large Edition Just issued, 
The Century 
Cyclopedia of Names. 


The reference-book par excellence. 


Not only the very latest, but the most wonderful single: 
volume reference-book ever made. It is ne what every one 
wants. Here, in one alphabetical order, fully defined, are 
NAMES OF PERSONS: Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Di- 

vinities, raerneteee in Fiction, etc. 

NAMES OF PLACES; Modern and Ancient Geographical 
Namen tubenioney Places, etc. 

POPULAR NAMES AND EPITHETS. 

NAMES OF NOTABLE STREETS, - PARKS, ANIMALS 
Ships, Buildings, Institutions, Patties, Clubs, Works o} 
Art, Stars, Constellations, etc. 

NAMES OF BOOKS, OPERAS, PLAYS and Important 
Characters therein, 

HISTURICAL EVENTS; Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, 
Riots, Crusades, Alliances, etc, 


"A book to which one may turn when in doubt &s to any 
name met with in one's reading. 

Price, from $10 to $18, according to binding. Sold 
only by subscription—not int ‘e book-stores. For particulars 
address the publishers; 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., Union Square (North), New York. 


AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT 
REVISED FOR THE PRESS. 
Cecile Broun, DECKER BUILDING, 33 UNION SQ. 


THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


makes a specialty of furnishing authors with the reviews of 
their books and personal notices of themselves published in 
the American newspapers and magazines, Its subscribers 
include many leading authors, who all say that it gives the 
best service of the kind that they have ever seen. Special at- 
tention is given to sending out clippings in neat and attrac- 
tive form, without disfigurement by blue pencil na No 
advance fee is soeuirel, and subscribers pay o_* for the 
an ings that they get. Clippings on special subjects will 

a torn hed, if desired. For information address: THe 
pede, CLiprinc Bureau, P.O, Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention THe Critic. 











“The first literary journal in America” 
The Critic 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since’ January 1881 by J, B. & J. L, Gilder 


Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifleen centsa copy. Over one year 
old, twenty-five cents, Many of the earlier 
issues are out of print. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 

Vol, I. (old series), covering the year 1881, 
$15. Vols. II. and III. (1882 and 1883), $10 
each. Each volume of the new series (be- 

ae Jan., 1884) covers six months; price, 


2, 50. 

Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
advance. ‘Essays from Zhe Citic,” $t. 
Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder, 
$1. Critic with binder, $3.50. 

To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union, 

postage one dollar per year extra, 

Advertisements 20 cts. per agate line; 
$25 per column; $75 per page, (Special 
rates to publishers sending orders direct.) 
Rates for repeated insertions sent on appli- 
cation. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Buston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROFEAN PLAN, 








ite New Old South and Art Club, 


BAR & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 








TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


GP 


333 TO 34% Fourta, Avenugz, New York 


THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBILED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 





in 
To accommodate such of our subscribers 
as wish to obtain several periodicals through 
one agency and at reduced rates, we will, 
until further notice, receive orders for any of 
the periodicals named’ below at the figures 
given in the column headed ‘*Our Price.” 
(The price of THE CRITIC is $3.) 

Rice PERIODICAL , PRICE 
$2 — Advance (new sub).......... Or 75 
1 — American Agriculturist..... ae 
4 — American Musician.......... 3 25 
§ POOR rec ca deh eases caus 4 40 
4 — Art Amateur............... 3 75 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 40 
I ae MICE y's 5 9 celsae dea civman i— 
1 — Babyhood..............4 bie 
1 — Book Buyer.............05, i— 
4 — Century Magazine........... 3 7° 
1 — Charities Review............ go 
2 — Chautauquan............... 2— 
3 50 Churchman................. 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub)... 2 90 
1 50 Cosmopolitan............... 1 40 
3 — Current Literature........... 2 75 
4 — Decorator and Furnisher..... 3 50 
1 50 English Illustrated........... 1 20 
4 — Forest and Stream.,.......>.. 3 50 
9 nee FORUM iS SERIE wales by 08 275 
4 — Garden and Forest.......... 3 25 
2 — Good Housekeeping,........ 1 Bo 
4 — Harper's Bazar............... 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Monthly........... 3 35 
4 — Harper's Weekly............ 3 35 
2 — Harper’s Young People..... .. 175 
3 — Independent................ 2 70 
5 = FOS oo os tekaenenteiouena 4 50 
1 —- Ladies’ Home Journal........ i— 
5 — Life.. OI 
3— Lippincott’s Magazine. Ap ener 
8 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 7 50 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine........ 2 75 
8 CO DOC NROS  .s sivineidiua hace aves I 25 
3 50 Magazine of Art............. 3 
©: cde: FUMOUCE a ook nga w ssa wa eae ooo 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine...... 270 
3 — New York Observer (new sub): 2 25 
.1 — NeW York Weekly Tribune... 90 
5 — North American Review.... .. 4 25 
9 20 Nuova Antologia..;......... 8 50 
Sk QURIME Ss avice be Ciba tpamenn 275 
3 — Outlook. 2 70 
2°66 POPLIN 5c sseis oaccee es 2 25 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 
5 — Popular Science Monthly..... 4 75 
Y 60 PORNO. career cere: 7— 
3 — Public Opinion.............. 275 
5 ee PO ahs cans ve ew so paeins bole 4 50 
A wine PORE oc ack co a sees bate coeur 3 80 
2 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 5¢ 
15 25 Revue des Deux Mondes..... 4— 
3 — St. Nicholas,.............. + ae 
3 — Scientific American.......... 275 
3+ oe fees 2 oe 
2 — Shakespeariana.............. 2 
Tm WHER fire ees isn ho 
1 75 Youth’s Companion (new sub), 1 50 
Complete List Sent on Application. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time, 
When no date 1s mentioned w: begin with 

the current number. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY* 





287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CHERMERHORN’S TeaAcners’ Aczncy. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 





3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 

is valuable in jon to its influence, 
An Agency {iit inerely hese of vecancies and tells 
That is something, but if it is asked to 


you about them 
recommend a t er and recom- 


mends you, that ismore, Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA 





San Mateo, Ca’ 
T. MATTHEWS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
S Twenty-nintn Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lee Degen,‘ D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE, 
rorst year opens a 19. 
Thorough aration for College or Business. 
, REV. JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 








Hartford, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary ror GIRLs, 





mh Koa 500 to $700. Number limited. 
Address arama and particulars 
Sara J. Surrn, Principal. 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


| Frat vendor Institute ye Girie. aft 
mary and College Preparatory courses. 

a Ae aliens, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
im. ence attention to morals and manners. 22d year. 


44 miles from New 





onnecticu 
Sim MAKOARET’S Ts DIOCESAN scHOOL. Twentieth 


Koster 19, 1894. Rev, Francis T. 
nena. eM. wl Rector. Miss Mary R. HILLaRp, 








NEW YORK 


T. AGNES Seok an eeny, Y. Optional Studies. 
’s advan ern ‘Languages and Music. 
ium. 34 Patios Send for catalogue to Miss 
'YD, Principal, 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 

ELLS ey en FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of St Location beautiful and health- 
ful. ne, ‘bulding with modern ag ven 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 

catalogue. 


St. JOHN’s MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Wm. Verbeck. 
Next term begins January oth, 1895. 
Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIJE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Twenty-ninth year wil September 22d, 
Certificat ie atele so Vent and ellesley. . se 




















New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


61st Year, Con. LOUIS H. ORLEMA4N, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ough eae 





TH YEAR. Prepares thorough) ~ , th + Gov 
pe oA Academies, and Seclewe 4 rmy officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretasy of of War, 


BISBEE & eee Principals, — 








NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 8th and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
Tue Misses Ety’s ScHoot ror GIRLs. 


New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
188 MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
French and English School for Girls. 











THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885} 
Dr: ANTONIN DVORAK, ‘Director. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 


te. 


bin Surramper Lendl oe ist, The faculty 
em. it ia “that no <p se oy can 
admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


A 


_ NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 

T. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, henge de 

Carolina, Advent prose ta yr bem ifty-Third hool Year 

will begin Sept. a Special ities paid to 

Physica! Culture ond Embeds me. Address the Rector, 
____ Rey. B. Smepes, D.D, 














ae rests R "MIO 
Painesville, Ohio. , 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 


paratory or high school, 
oe Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to& limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn,, 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 

Scnoot ror Twenty Grris. Under the charge of 

Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. I’ecke. 

French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. H. CLerc. 
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wof the times, by H, R. CHAM- 
domcorrespondent 











Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or do0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books; Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations pron:plly made. 


A PANORAMA 


442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State-—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ”’ 





For a copy of “* The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2+ent stamps to GEORGE H. 





DANIELS. General Passenger Apia Grand Creme 
tral Station, New York. = - - 





~ | Food R. 











Absolutely Pure. 


wder, Highest of all in 
nited States Government 


A cream of tartar baking 
leavening strength.—Latest 
port. 


Rovat BakinG Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 











The only way to tell 
whether you can write 


better with TADELLA 
‘PENs is to try one, 


* 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples, 
20 styles, 10 cents, TADELLA PEN CO,, 
74 Fifth Ave,, New York, 





Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Noses and all Skin 
Eroptions, 


131 W. 31st Street. 


SAMPLE FREE. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

















